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THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It happens once in a while that publishers find their store rooms 
and lofts Fall of books and no place to put new stock. For this 
reason we are often able to obtain desirable books slightly above 
manufacturing cost. 


We are now offering :— 


' THREE BIG BOOK BARGAINS 


NEW FRESH SETS THE LAST EDITIONS © 


Cyclopedia of American Acricultu'e 
A popular survey of agricultural conditions, practices, and ideals in the/ United 


States and Canada. 
Edited by L. H. BAILEY 


With 100. full-page plates and more than 2000 illustrations in the text. 4 vols. 
Last edition. New York, 1912. 


Published price, half green morocco, $32.00 net. 
Our library price, half green morocco, $16.50 


Published price, cloth binding, $20.00 net subscription. 
Our library price, cloth binding, ae 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
By Sir GEORGE GROVE 


Published price, $25.00 net subscription. Our library price, $15.00 
(Ready for delivery about December |.) 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece 
Translated with a commentary by Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 6 vols. Cloth. 
Macmillan Co. 
Published price, $35.00 net. Our library price, $18.50 
(We have but a few sets left of this valuable work on the customs, art, 


literature, and history of ancient Greece. It should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every college and school library.) 
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OMAR KHAY AM "Book ot Words with Analytical and Descriptive 

Notes by Ernest Newman. Part I, I] » Ca. 25c.; cplt (paper) 

CANON AND FUGUF course of Instruction by G 


OF SIMPLE, DOU BLE, TRIPLE AND QUADRL PLE 
COUNTERPOINT. By G (Tyson) Wolff, revised by M. Barber 

bd 
EAR-TRAINING. A practical course or guide for acquiring relative 
and absolute pitch by Le Roy B. Campbell bd 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF SARMOM FOR SCHOOL AND 
SELF-INSTRUCTIONS bad 
HARMONY, Key to the Examples in the ‘Elementary Principles bd 
MANUAL by HAKMONY by P. Torek and H B. Passmore, with 
Appen to the remarks for the working of the Exercises bad 
EXERCISES: AND EXAMPLES FOR THE STUDY IN HARMONY. bd 
INSTRUMENTATION A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION by HL P 
Wilkins ‘ bd 
MANUAL OF MUSICAL FORM by E. Barber lol 
THE HAND OF THE PIANIST Method for the Attainment of a sure 
rilliant Piar Fechnique in Modern Style, according to Principles 
if rot. Leschetitsky, with 44 Photo-Illustrations and examples 

in 3 y H B. Dare d 
TRAN SIB 1 LIUS, a Finnish composer With a portrait paper 
PHE ART OF Bh ATHING Its Relation to Sounds and Words 
Its Service Art and Science Curing and Relieving ¢ rhs 
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Heart, and Complaint of the Vocal Organs With troutispieces 
illus i model, and a table of exercise paper 
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Trans. by 1 
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MANI HARMONY Frans. by Taylor 
PEXT-BOOK OF SIMPLE AND DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT incl 
Imitati or ¢ Trans. by J. H. Lovewell bad 
WHAT DOES RICHARD WAGNER RELATE CONCERNING THE 
ORIGIN OF HIS NIBELUNGEN POEM AND HOW DOES HI 
INTERPRET 11 Frans. by C. Parrish iper 
WHAT DOES RICHARD WAGNER RELATE CONCERNING THE 
ORIGIN OF HIS MUSICAL COMPOSITION OF THE RING OF 
NIBELUNG Trans. by ¢ Parrish paper 
CULTURE Trans. by ¢ Karlyle paper 
SALOME Words and must explained by A. Schattman:s paper 
ON CONDUCTING lrans by FE Newman paper 
ON THI OF BERTHOVEN’S SYMPHONY Tran 
by Jessic hal 
TO ri LEG ND, POEM AND MUSIC OF RICHARD 
WAGNER'S TRISTAN AND ISOL D1 Frans. and illustrated with 
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Mosely paper 
A DICTIONARY OF POREIGN MUSICAL AND HAND 
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Standard library furniture 


Children’s room, Carpenter Memorial Library, Manchester, 
N. H. Complete furniture equipment for the entire library 
furnished by Library Bureau. 


Write for descriptive matter and information. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L.. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in forty leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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The Library Journal 


Vot. 41. No. 2. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
$2.00 per annum. Price to Europe and other countries 
in the postal anion, 16s. per annum; single copies, 
1s. 


Published by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St,, NewYork. 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 


LISTS OF MATERIAL WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED FREE OR 
AT SMALL COST. By Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School, Charleston. Paper, 25 cents. 

“The aim in compiling this list has been to provide for small and medium 
sized libraries a selected list of material which will prove of use in supple- 
menting at small expense the books and magazines already on the shelves. 

It is hoped that it will also be found useful by teachers, especially by those 
who have not access to a public library."—Extract from Preface. 

A large part of the material listed can be had by libraries free for the ask- 
ing from the publishers. The balance is obtainable tor from five to fifty cents. 
Geography is not included because a list on this subject, by Miss Booth, has 
already been issued by the A. L. A, Publishing Board. The present list includes 
material on Sociology (Practically covering all subjects in the 300-class of the 

Decimal Classification); Ethics, Psychology, Religion; Education; Science; 
Public health and sanitation; Engineering, Business, Occupation; Agriculture; 
Home Economics; Fine Arts; Literature; History. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Congress. Paper, 50 
cents. 

“The tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death has seemed to offer to the Drama 
League of America an opportunity to extend still further the newly awakened 
interest in the works of the world’s greatest poet, and this Brief Guide has 
been uvdertaken at their request. Its object is to provide information concern- 
ing the variou. editions of Shakespeare’s writings, and to point out at least a 
few of the biographies, commentaries and criticisms which have contributed to 
our knowledge of the poet and his work.”—From Prefatory Note. 


COLLECTION OF SOCIAL SURVEY MATERIAL. By Florence R. 
Curtis, University of Illinois Library School. Paper, 10 cents. 

An outline giving a suggestion as to the material for a social survey which 
may be gathered and filed by the local library. These headings, transferred to 
a vertical file, will systematize and make very much easier the collecting and 
making available of social service material. 


BINDING FOR LIBRARIES. Suggestions prepared by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Bookbinding. (Library Handbook 5 entirely rewritten and 
enlarged.) Paper, 15 cents. 

Includes Specifications for (1) periodicals much used; (2) periodicals not 
much used; (3) fiction and juveniles; (4) reference books; How to tell a well- 
bound book; ete. Bibliography appended. 
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Barrett Torsion Binders 
Are Built to Wear 


q They are made carefully from the 


best materials obtainable, by men who 
take pride in their work. 


q You can be certain that anything 
bearing the name of “BARRETT” Is 
g 
good. 
q Whether the covering is the 
highest grade morocco, or an inex- 
g 
pensive cloth, the workmanship is the 
same. 


Write for our ‘*‘ Book of Reading Room 
Supplies’’ and a sample binder 


The Barrett Bindery Company 


ENDER 736 Federal Street, Chicago 


Edition 9, 1915 Simpler Speling 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Revized and enlarjd by many new notes, heds and index entries. Index in single 
alfabet of nearly 35,000 heds. 

Tables ana index bound together: cloth $6; full flexibl persian, or Chivers duroflexil 
half niger $7, plus postaj from Albany, N. Y., on 4 Ib. Index alone: cloth $3; full 
persian or Chivers duroflexil $4, plus postaj on 2 Ib. The tables (450 p.) wil be issued 
on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer at $5, if 100 copies ar subscribed for. All prices net. 

To be had at all branches of Library Bureau, and of G. E. Stechert & Co. New York, 
London, Paris and Leipzig. 

Address all mail orders direct to Publishers 


FOREST PRESS, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co. N. Y. 


New Double-locked Magazine Binders, Patented 


Price ; Price / Price 
$1.00 nd $1.50 $2.00 


over 2000 nearly 2000 over 5000 
fs sold 


oad sold 


Silke C Style D 


genuine 


solid flexible full 
Library 


uckram : aad corners, black Cowhide, 
sides cloth sides Walrus grain 


leather back 


Patented hinge-back metal and Patented tubes to cach style. Private lock and steel key. 


Sole Manufacturers Buchan Sales Co., 320 Market St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


' American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings, 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


|) perpen QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Leamed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 
Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 
TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change imstantly from one to 
the other. 
Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 


If H IGG INS’ 4 PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
— VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Besaches: Chicago and London 466s 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Our New 


Clearance Catalogue 


Now Ready 
Sent Only on Request 


Issued in a New Form 
Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 


In so great a number of books, taken from the overstock of the largest whole- 
sale dealers in the books of all publishers, you will surely find some you will 


want. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
354 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK at Twenty-Sixth Street 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Deparst- 
H ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park PLace, New York. 
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Tue mid-winter meetings at Chicago 
were among the most satisfactory yet held. 
The large and representative attendance in 
connection with the several organizations 
which met there made a conference of good 
size, and as the Council held its meetings 
with open doors, its sessions assumed al- 
most the proportions of a national confer- 
ence, though discussion was naturally con- 
fined to its membership. The Council is 
now the proper field for the discussions and 
decisions for which the national meetings 
are too large, and not a little good work 
was accomplished this year. Perhaps the 
one criticism may be made that the papers 
and discussions were not confined to ques- 
tions on which the Council should reach 
decisions on behalf of the association, for 
if this limitation is permanently disre- 
garded, the Council meetings will be less 
useful and effective. 


THE most salient question discussed 
was the Stevens Bill, re-introduced into 
Congress as the Ayres Bill, in its relation 
to library book-buying, and the important 
report of the book-buying committee is 
given in full in this issue. The resolution 
adopted by the Council and Executive 
Board does not oppose price maintenance 
and the general principles of the bill, but 
asserts the rights of libraries as buyers of 
an exceptional sort, usually in wholesale 
quantities. The bill as originally drafted 
disregarded any such rights or claims on the 
part of libraries. It is gratifying to state 
that through conferences in New York be- 
tween the bock-buying committee members 
and the proponents of the Ayres Bill, an 
understanding was reached which will 
prevent the necessity and trouble of ap- 
peal to individual members of Congress 
from libraries throughout the country. It 
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was arranged to exempt public libraries and 
like institutions from the scope of the bill 
under the same conditions and to the same 
extent in which the Tariff Bill relieves 
them from the payment of duties. The 
measure as redrawn was introduced Jan. 
21 as a substitute bill by Mr. D. V. Stephens 
of Nebraska—Mr. Stevens, the original 
mover, being no longer in Congress, but 
now couusel for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—and it contains the clause as ar- 
ranged for. The bookbuying committee is 
accordingly notifying librarians that it is 
not necessary to make protest against the 
bill. But the library interests should wate) 
the progress of the bill with care, so that 
fair treatment to libraries shall be assured 
when it comes to final passage. 


New Jersey will be specially favored 
with library meetings this year, in view of 
the determination to hold the American 
Library Association conference at Asbury 
Park, June 26-July 1, 1916, and the ap- 
proaching spring meeting which has made 
Atlantic City famous in library circles. 
Asbury Park was selected for the national 
conference because of the desirability, after 
the expensive journey to California, of se- 
lecting a meeting place within easy and 
economical reach of the great body of 
library workers. The fact that the 
National Education Association will meet 
in New York City the week following fur- 
nishes additional reason for bringing li- 
brary folk together at this place and time. 
It is to be hoped that the conference will 
rival previous beach conferences at Mag- 
nolia and Narragansett Pier as a banner 
meeting, and that many of our California 
and Canada friends will take the oppor- 
tunity to make return calls on their Eastern 
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brethren. The Atlantic City meeting, March 
3-4, presents the usual wide invitation to 
librarians other than those of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, who are the hosts. 


One of the monumental works in Amer- 
ican bibliography was the great dictionary 
of Joseph Sabin, on whose death in 1881 
only thirteen volumes had been completed. 
The remaining material was placed by his 
son, Joseph F. Sabin, in the hands of 
Wilberforce Eames, and under his capable 
editorship, seven more volumes were issued, 
bringing the work into S. The last of 
these volumes was published in 1892, and 
since that time no progress has been made 
in the printing of the work. Mr. Eames 
has been relieved, at his own request, from 
his executive responsibilities as head of the 
American history division of the New York 
Public Library, in which he is succeeded 
by Victor H. Paltsits, though the library 
has been unwilling to let him go altogether 
and retains his partial services as Bibli- 
ographer. This enables Mr. Eames to 
carry out his intention of resuming 
work upon and completing the Sabin 
bibliography. It has seemed a pity that so 
important a work should be left like Alad- 
din’s tower, and as Mr. Eames has material 
in hand and in his new leisure has the mis- 
sionary spirit of bibliography to do his part 
in completing the work, what is now needed 
is material support. It seems proper to put 
the question before the library profession, 
whether it will not now insure the comple- 
tion of this important work by coming to 
its aid. The financial returns on the re- 
maining volumes, when published, will 
scarcely do more than compensate for 
the actual cost. It will be recalled that 
it is a dictionary of Americana, in the 
widest sense, covering all books relating 
to America and all books printed in 
America as far as the nineteenth century. 
The last field is also covered or to be 
covered in Mr. Charles Evans’ work, but as 
his is chronological, while Sabin’s is alpha- 
betical, the two supplement each other. 
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Yate has lost, in the death of John 
Christopher Schwab, one of its most loyal, 
able and efficient servants—a man devoted 
first of all to his university and to the 
library of which he was director as a part 
of the university. It was because of his 
concentrated devotion to Yale interests that 
the library profession knew less of him at 
its meetings and in its councils than of any 
other member of the profession of equal 
rank. On the retirement in 1905 as libra- 
rian emeritus of Addison Van Name, who 
had built up a scholar’s library but was not 
notably a business executive, Prof. Schwab 
was transferred from the chair of political 
economy to the directorship of the library, 
for the purpose of effecting a systematic 
organization of the latter, other work for 
the university having shown his executive 
abilities. It was a complete transfer, for 
he never did any teaching after that 
year. Thenceforth he devoted himself 
exclusively to this work for the library, 
although both he and the assistant libra- 
rian, Andrew Keogh, ranked as full pro- 
fessors and were given professorial sala- 
ries. The relationship between the two 
officials, named librarian and assistant libra- 
rian, was practically that later adopted at 
Chicago and Harvard under the names 
director and librarian, corresponding to the 
president and general manager in corpora- 
tions where these two officers are differen- 
tiated. At Yale this difficult relationship 
worked out excellently, the one official 
representing the library in its exterior 
relations, the other in its interior relations 
chiefly. Prof. Schwab is described as “a 
big man, a thorough gentleman, always 
kindly and considerate of others,” and it 
was this very bigness which made the rela- 
tionship indicated valuable as well as possi- 
ble. It is to be regretted that other members 
of the library profession saw so little of 
their Yale colleague, but he contributed sub- 
stantially to library progress by the admir- 
able organization which he developed at 
Yale and which will make the way clearer 
for his successor. 
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SOME REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1915 


By Isapore Gitpert Munce, Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


THE aim of this present article, like that 
of the similar surveys of reference books 
tor previous years, is not to present a com- 
plete list of the new reference books of 
1915, but rather to indicate, from the point 
of view of the general library, some of the 
more important, useful, or interesting of 
the new reference publications. While 
most of the works referred to have been 
published during the year 1915, mention is 
made also of some books of 1914, prin- 
cipally foreign publications, which were 
either issued, or received in this country, 
too late in i914 to be examined in time 
for mention in the survey of reference 
books of that year. It has been necessary 
to omit certain foreign reference books of 
1915 which probably should be recorded 
here, because, on account of the delay in 
importation due to the European War, 
copies have not yet been received in the 
various libraries to which the writer has 
access, and examination of such books was 
therefore impossible. 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 

Of special interest is the number of 
union lists of periodicals which have been 
published within a year. Of these, the 
most useful to American libraries is the 
“Catalogue of technical periodicals in li- 
braries in the city of New York and vicin- 
ity, compiled and edited by Alice J. Gates 
with the assistance of a committee of the 
New York Library Club.” (New York: Li- 
brary Board of the United Engineering 
Societies. 110 p. $3.) This catalog, which 
is issued as Bibliographical contribution 
no. 1 of the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary, lists with exact statement of files 
and considerable cataloging detail, the 
periodicals contained in five libraries in 
New York City and two libraries, the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Public Library and the 
Stevens Institute Library, outside the city 
limits. A new Italian union list is the 
“Elenco alfabetico delle pubblicazioni peri- 
odiche esistenti nelle biblioteche di Roma 
e relative a scienze morali storiche filo- 


sistematico per quelle dedicate a disci- 
pline teologiche, bibliche e orientalistiche 
(Roma: Pontificio istituto biblico, 1914. 
406p.) This work lists the periodical sets 
in 45 libraries in Rome, but is of special 
interest in American libraries not because 
of its location of sets but for the infor- 
mation which it gives about titles, dates, 
etc., of the Italian periodicals included. 
Two new German union lists are: “Rhein- 
ischer Zeitschriften-katalog, im Auftrage 
des Verbandes rheinischer Bibliotheken 
bearb. von Paul Hirsch” (Bonn: Georgi, 
1914. 343 p. 15 m.), which lists the peri- 
odicals in the 60 libraries of the Verband, 
and the more ambitious “Gesamt-zeit- 
schriften-verzeichnis, hrsg. vom Auskunfst- 
bureau der deutschen bibliotheken” ( Ber- 
lin: Konigliche Bibliothek, 1914. 355 p. 
10 M.), which is a union list of 17,190 peri- 
odicals in some 357 German libraries. A 
notable new list of newspapers which is 
already proving itself very useful is the 
“Check-list of newspapers and official gaz- 
ettes in the New York Public Library,” 
comp. by D. C. Haskell (New York Public 
Library. 579p. $1.80). This check list 
is in three sections, a main check list 
arranged by names of cities and two sub- 
ordinate lists which furnish a chronological 
and a title index to the main list. 
Several new indexes to periodicals, some 
so recent as to be still in the experimental 
stage, should be mentioned. The “Index 
to dates of current events” published from 
I91t to 1914 by the R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York, was discontinued at the end 
of 1914 and its place taken by a new pub- 
lication entitled “Information, a digest of 
current events, including index to dates” 
(New York: R. R. Bowker Co. Monthly 
$3 a year, quarterly $2 a year, monthly 
and quarterly together $4). “Information” 
which comes in two forms, a monthly issue 
in which each number covers the events of 
one month, and a quarterly issue which 
combines the events of three months is, 
like its predecessor, an alphabetical index 
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“Index to dates” partly in the fact that it 
makes a certain selection of material to be 
recorded and groups this material under 
somewhat broader classes but principally 
in the fact that it furnishes a fairly 
detailed digest of the subject or event 
recorded so that in many cases reference 
to newspapers or other publications is not 
necessary. 

An entirely new index somewhat similar 
to “Information” in its general plan and 
form but with its scope limited strictly to 
one subject is the “International military 
digest, a review of the current literature 
of military science” edited at West Point 
by Colonel C. DeW. Willcox and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. R. Stuart. This also is 
issued in two forms, monthly and quarter- 
ly, which may be subscribed to separately 
or in combination. (New York: Int. Mil. 
Digest. Monthly or quarterly $3 a year, 
both together $5). This index aims to 
furnish a synopsis of the current issues 
of all the leading military periodicals of 
the world and to that end indexes all 
articles in more than 40 military jour- 
nals and all articles on military science 
or practice in about 20 general period- 
icals. Of the military periodicals about 
half are American, English and Colo- 
nial, and the rest are French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Japanese. The 
special feature of this new index is that 
in addition to indexing an article it fur- 
nishes a digest of its contents varying 
in length from a sentence or two to 
several pages, as the nature of the art- 
icle demands. Such an index is natur- 
ally of greatest use to the military in- 
stitution or specialist, but under present 
conditions it is also of great value in 
the large general library which attempts 
to do much reference work on subjects 
connected with the European War. 

A general index which is still too new 
for its value to be finally passed upon 
is the “Atheneum subject index to 
periodicals, issued at the request of the 
Council of the Library Association” 
(London: Athenwum. £2, Ios. per yr.). 
According to the publisher’s announce- 
ments the annual volume for 1915, to con- 
tain some 10,000 entries selected from 
about 350 English, American and Conti- 
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nental periodicals, will be issued early in 
1916 and will be preceded by a series of 12 
class lists which will later be combined to 
form the annua] volume. Of the 12 class 
lists, three, Sports and games, Fine arts and 
archeology, and Hygiene and preventive 
medicine, were issued late in 1915. As far 
as one can judge from these three class 
lists and from sample lists which were is- 
sued during the year in occasional numbers 
of the Athenacum itself, the index will 
prove a valuable addition to the list of 
such books and will furnish a very satisfac - 
tory indexing of many valuable periodicals 
not now covered by the existing American 
indexes, but a final estimate of its value 
cannot be given until after the first annual 
volume has been issued. 

New volumes in two important indexes 
should be noted. The Royal Society “Cata- 
logue of scientific papers” has been ex- 
tended by the publication of volume 15 
which covers the letters C—Fittig, of the 
period 1884-1900 (Cambridge [Eng.]: 
University Press. 50s.) A new volume 
of the “Catalogo metodico degli scritti con- 
tenuti nelle pubblicazioni periodiche ita- 
liane e straniere,” published by the Library 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, has 
also appeared. This volume, which is 
numbered as new series volume I, covers 
the years 1907-12 and indexes some 11,282 
biographical articles in more than 300 
periodicals in different languages. In an 
American library its chief value is for the 
Italian and French material indexed. 


DEBATES 


Several new handbooks on debating de- 
serve mention. The “Debaters’ manual” 
compiled by Edith M. Phelps, is a new vol- 
ume in the Debaters’ Handbook series 
which, while it follows the general plan 
of the series in its inclusion of bibliog- 
raphy and_ selected reprinted material, 
differs from all other volumes in the series 
in that it deals with the general subject of 
debating and not with selected subjects for 
debate. (White Plains: Wilson. $1.) 
Other new titles in the Debaters’ Hand- 
book series are: “Immigration” by M. K. 
Reely, ‘“Mother’s pensions” by E. D. But- 
lock, “National defense” by Corinne Ba- 
con, and “Single tax” by E. D. Bullock. 
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New editions in the same series are “Child 
labor, 2d ed. enl.” by E. D. Bullock, “Com- 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, 
2d rev. and enl. ed.” by L. T. Beman, “Fed- 
eral control of interstate corporations, 2d 
enl. ed.” and “Recall, 2d rev. ed.”, both by 
E. M. Phelps. (White Plains, N. Y.: Wil- 
son. $1 each.) A new annual which 
promises to be very useful is the “Univer- 
sity debaters’ annual, constructive and re- 
buttal speeches delivered in the inter- 
collegiate debates of American colleges and 
universities during the college year 1914- 
15” edited by E. C. Mabie, instructor in 
public speaking at Dartmouth College. 
(White Plains: Wilson. $1.80.) This 
annual, which gives all speeches included 
verbatim and not in summary, does not at 
present conflict with the somewhat similar 
annual “Intercollegiate debates” (Hinds 
& Noble) as the 1915 volume of the latter 
records debates of 1913-14 whereas Mr. 
Mabie’s compilation prints those of 1914- 
15. Finally, mention should be made of 
“Kleiser’s complete guide to public speak- 
ing, comprising extracts from the world’s 
greatest authorities upon public speaking, 
oratory, ete.” compiled and edited by 


Grenville Kleiser. (New York: Funk. $5.) 
As the title indicates this is principally 
a work of compilation but the extracts are 
well arranged, alphabetically, and well in- 
dexed and the compilation should often be 


useful. In addition to the quoted matter 
the work includes also brief biographical 
sketches of well-known speakers and ora- 
tors. 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

The second edition of the “New Inter- 
national encyclopedia” mention of which 
was made in the survey of reference books 
of 1914 is still in process of publication, 
volumes 9-16, carrying the alphabet to 
“New Forest” having been issued by the 
end of 1915. An interesting experiment 
in encyclopedia making, or encyclopedia 
popularizing, is the issue in reduced size 
and type and at a much lower price, of 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. This has been done by photo- 
graphic reproduction of each page at a re- 
duction of one-third in size. The result 
is of course an exact word for word 
reproduction of the expensive edition, in 
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type which is small but very clear. The 
illustrations in the text are reduced in pro- 
portion and lose somewhat in the process 
but the maps and plates are not reduced 
at all, as it was found possible, by folding 
the maps and dividing the illustrations 
which were formerly grouped on one plate 
so as to form two, to keep these illustra- 
tions of the same size as in the original 
edition. This reduced edition is planned 
especially for the private purchaser and 
cannot be recommended for a library which 
can afford to purchase the work in its 
original form, but to the small library with 
a book fund which does not admit the pur- 
chase of the original edition this repro- 
duction offers a fairly satisfactory sub- 
stitute. It is published in several bindings 
and on both India paper and ordinary 
paper but for library purposes the ordinary 
paper edition at $48 is to be preferred. 

One effect of the war is seen in the case 
of the new Spanish encyclopedia “Enci- 
clopedia universal ilustrada’” which is in 
process of publication. Volume 20, pub- 
lished early in 1915, carried the alphabet 
nearly through E, and volume 29, recently 
issued, begins the letter L. The interven- 
ing volumes, it is announced, will not be 
issued until after the war. 


DICTIONARIES 


Of first importance as a valuable addi- 
tion to the by no means long list of good 
Italian and [english dictionaries is “An 
Italian dictionary” by Afred Hoare. (Cam- 
bridge [Eng.]: University Press. 663 p., 
Cxxxv p. 428. $12.) This is in two parts, 
a very full Italian-English dictionary and 
a brief English-Italian vocabulary. The 
Italian-English dictionary forms about 
five-sixths of the whole book and is the 
valuable part of the work. In fullness of 
vocabulary, correctness of definition, 
abundance of illustrative quotations this 
dictionary has been pronounced an im- 
provement upon its predecessors and will 
probably be indispensable in libraries using 
much Italian material. A new edition of 
a standard dictionary is the 14th ed. of the 
Spanish Academy’s “Diccionario de la 
lengua Castellana,” (Madrid: Hernando, 
1914. 1080 p. 22 ptas.), which supersedes 
the 13th edition, 1899. 
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YEAR BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES 

A provincial year book of value is the 
new “Statistical year-book” of the Province 
of Quebec prepared by the recently created 
Bureau of Statistics of that province 
(Quebec, 1914. 455 p.) The first issue 
(1914) is more than an ordinary annual, 
however, as it contains, in addition to the 
ordinary current statistical and descriptive 
matter, a good deal of historical data. An- 
other new Canadian annual, now in its 
second year, is the “Imperial year book for 
the Dominion of Canada” edited by A. E. 
Southall and C. H. Moody (Montreal: 
Lovell. $1.50). This year book, while it 
duplicates some of the statistical and other 
material contained in the older annuals 
such as the “Canada year book” or “Heat- 
on’s annual,” approaches the subject from 
a different point of view, that of furnishing 
a year book of the British empire from the 
colonial standpoint. While the bulk of the 
statistical and other material included 
relates to Canada, the book gives also such 
information about the British empire and 
the separate British colonies as is of special 
interest to Canadians. A new European 
annual also in its second year is “Statistisk 
arsbok fér Sverige (Annuaire statistique 
de la Suéde)” compiled by the Swedish 
Bureau of Statistics (Stockholm, 1915). 
Much useful reference material of a com- 
mercial and statistical nature is to be found 
in special consular report no. 72 “British 
India, with notes on Ceylon, Afghanistan 
and Tibet,” issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. (Wash- 
ington: Govt. Printing Off. 638 p. $1.) 
The same bureau has also published, as 
miscellaneous series no. 22, a “Trade 
directory of Central America and the West 
Indies” (Washington: Govt. Printing Off. 
256 p. 60 cts.), which furnishes a useful 
companion volume to the “Trade directory 
of South America” issued in 1914. The 
“Japan Gazette Japan year book” noted 
among the new reference books of last year 
has been discontinued, although the older 
“Japan year book” still survives. Much 
up-to-date governmental and statistical 
information about Japan is contained in 
“Japan as it is, compiled by H. I. J. M.’s 
commission to the Panama-Pacific inter- 
national exposition.” (Tokyo, 1915. 529 p.) 
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LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS 

A new index to meet the needs of legis- 
lative reference librarians and other re- 
search workers who have to do with current 
legislation is the “Official cumulative in- 
dex to state legislation, a complete record 
and a numerical and subject index to all 
bills introduced in all state legislatures.” 
This index, which is compiled and pub- 
lished for the co-operating state libraries 
and legislative reference departments 
under the direction of the joint committee 
on national legislative information service 
of the National Association of State Li- 
braries and the American Association of 
Law Libraries, is in two parts, a general 
or numerical index, and a subject index 
which refers to the numerical index. It is 
issued bi-weekly with constant cumulations 
up to June 1, after that date continued by 
weekly supplements and reissued in a final 
annual cumulation in September. One an- 
nual cumulation has appeared so far. The 
work is too expensive for anything but 
the very large or highly specialized library 
but for such is of prime importance. 
(New York: Law Reporting Co. Subscrip- 
tions in odd years $250 a year, in even 
years $100 a year.) 

A third volume in the series of legal 
bibliographies which the Library of Con- 
gress is preparing has been published. 
This is a “Guide to the law and legal 
literature of Spain” prepared, under the 
direction of E. W. Borchard, by Thomas 
W. Palmer. (Washington: Govt. Printing 
Off. 174 p. 50 cts.) In plan and arrange- 
ment this new volume follows the “Guide 
to the law and legal literature of Ger- 
many” published in 1912. <A useful fea- 
ture is the glossary of Spanish legal terms, 
Pp. 143-163, which gives many words not 
found in the ordinary Spanish-English 
dictionaries. 

The New York State constitutional con- 
vention of 1915 was the cause of much 
preparatory compilation and publication, 
and some of the compends prepared for use 
of members of the convention have consider- 
able general reference value for libraries. 
Of these various convention handbooks 
the one of most general interest undoubted- 
ly is the “Index digest of state constitu- 
tions” prepared for the Convention Com- 
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mission by the legislative drafting research 
fund of Columbia University. (New York: 
State Const. Conv. Com. 1546 p. Dis- 
tributed by clerk of the commission.) The 
work is an alphabetical subject index with 
careful reference under each heading to 
every state constitution which contains any 
provision on that subject, and a digest of 
each provision sufficiently full to obviate, 
in ordinary cases, the need of referring to 
the text of the constitution itself. Other 
publications of the Convention Commis- 
sion which have a more local reference 
value are: “Government of the state of 
New York, a description of its organiza- 
tion and functions” (768 pages) and “New 
York state constitution, annotated; part 1, 
text in force April 6, 1915, with notes; part 
2, Amendments adopted and proposed 1895- 
1914.” This latter was prepared under the 
direction of the New York State Library 
and like other publications of the commis- 
sion is distributed by the clerk of the com- 
mission. 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

The growing interest in questions of 
city government and city conditions is met 
by several new reference works in this 
important field. First in value to Amer- 
ican readers at least is William Ben- 
nett Munroe’s “Bibliography of municipal 
government.” (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 472 p. $3.50.) The 
compiler’s aim was to make “from the en- 
tire mass a selection of those materials 
which seemed to be most likely to prove 
of service to the general reader and to the 
special student of municipal affairs.” The 
result is a selected bibliography of some 
5000 titles well classified and indexed with 
occasional annotations. Brook’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of municipal problems” (1901) 
though once very useful has been for some 
time badly out of date and this new list 
now supersedes its American sections. A 
new German encyclopedia of the subject 
begun in 1914 and still in process of pub- 
lication is the “Handwérterbuch der Kom- 
munalwissenschaften.” (Jena, 1914-15. 1.- 
6. lfgn. M3.50 each.) The Munroe bib- 
liography describes this as the “best of 
all local government encyclopedias.” From 
England comes a new compilation of muni- 
cipal statistics. This is the London County 
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Council's “Comparative municipal statis- 
tics, 1912-13, vol. 1.” (London: King. 
156p. 5s.) The comparative statistics are 
for some sixteen great towns of the United 
Kingdom and are accompanied by several 
good maps. 
SCIENCE 

The British Museum “Catalogue of 
books, manuscripts, maps, and drawings 
(Natural history)” which was begun in 
1903, has been completed by the publication 
of volume 5 covering the letters Sa-Z. 
(London: Dulau. 20s.) Aside from its 
value as a list of a fine collection of books 
in its subject, this whole catalog has con 
siderable value as a cataloger’s aid, especial- 
ly in the matter of the periodicals, trans- 
actions, and similar publications included. 
A new medical dictionary which is suit- 
able for the general library is “Appleton’s 
medical dictionary,” edited by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D., and Caroline Wormeley 
Latimer, M.D. (New York: Appleton. 
945 p. $3.50.) This work is practical, well 
up to date, contains various useful tables 
and the dictionary of terms is full though 
less complete than the new edition of Sted- 
man’s “Practical medical dictionary” pub- 
lished last year. 


USEFUL ARTS 


Two new publications of value for refer- 
ence work on the history of the various 
useful arts should be mentioned. The John 
Crerar Library’s “List of books on the 
history of industry and the industrial arts” 
prepared by A. G. S. Josephson (Chicago: 
The Library. 486 p. 25¢., mail Soc.) fur- 
nishes an excellent though of course not a 
complete bibliography of the subject and 
forms a companion volume to the same 
library’s “List of books on the history of 
science” issued in 1911. It is compiled on 
the same general plan as the science list, 
but includes a larger proportion of bio- 
graphical material. An admirable small 
encyclopedia, alphabetically arranged, is 
“Die Technik der Vorzeit, der geschicht- 
lichen Zeit und der Naturvolker, ein Hand- 
buch fiir Archaologen und Historiker, Mu- 
seen und Sammler, Kunsthandler und Anti- 
quare,” by F. M. Feldhaus (Leipzig: En- 
gelmann, 1914. 1400 col. M32.50). Both 
articles, bibliographies, and the many illus- 
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trations in this work, are excellent. A 
small dictionary of value to textile workers 
or students is “Dictionary of silk terms.” 
(New York: Clifford and Lawton. 93 p. $1.) 
which defines many terms not found in 
the general English dictionaries or ency- 
clopedias. A new edition of a useful hand- 
book is the fourth edition revised of the 
“Standard handbook for electrical engi- 
neers,” edited by F. F. Fowle (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1984 p. $5.) 
LITERATURE 

Of first rank among new reference books 
of its type is Professor Charles G. Osgood’s 
“Concordance to the poems of Edmund 
Spenser.” (Washington: Carnegie Inst. 
997 p.) This concordance is complete 
according to the modern standards of con- 
cordance making, that is, all words used by 
the poet are included, and all occurrences 
of each word are listed except in the case 
of 174 very common words, for which 
only selected references are given. The 
work is based upon the text of Richard 
Morris’s edition (Globe edition, 1869) cor- 
rected by the text of Professor R. E. Neil 
Dodge’s edition (Cambridge edition, 1908) 
with record also of all variants in the 
Oxford edition, 1909-10. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Carnegie 
Institution has in press two other con- 
cordances which it plans to publish during 
1916—a complete Horace concordance by 
Professor Lane Cooper and a Keats con- 
cordance by L. N. Broughton and M. R. 
Thayer. 

Several new reference books on the sub- 
ject of fiction have appeared. Of these the 
one most generally useful is Miss Ina Ten 
Eyck Firkins’ “Index to short stories” 
(White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. 374 p. $6), 
which shows where the short stories of a 
selected list of some 472 authors may be 
found, whether in collected editions, sep- 
arate volumes, periodicals or composite 
collections. As this index is an author and 
title list with the full index information 
under authors’ names and cross references 
from titles of stories, it may be used to 
answer questions of authorship as well. 
Waile all stories indexed are in English 
the work is not a guide to English fic- 
tion only, as of the 472 authors includ- 
ed only 352 are English and American, 


the remaining 120 being foreign writ- 
ers whose works are available in Eng- 
lish translation. A somewhat similar work 
is the “Index to fairy tales, myths and 
legends,” compiled by Mary Huse East- 
man (Boston Book Co. 311 p. $2.75). 
This is a title index, with entry under best 
known title and plentiful cross references 
from variant titles, to the fairy tales and 
legends included in a large number of col- 
lections of such stories. While the primary 
purpose of the index is to show where a 
given story or myth can be found some aid 
to selection of material is given by the 
use of the asterisk to indicate stories suit- 
able for young readers. The main use of 
the index will be in public libraries and 
as a help to the children’s librarian, but 
the material indexed covers so wide a field 
that the work will be of some value also 
to the special student of folk lore and 
popular tales. A new reference book on 
characters in fiction is “Heroes and heroines 
of fiction: classical, medieval, legendary,” 
by W. S. Walsh (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
370 p. $3). This is a companion volume 
to the author’s “Heroes and heroines of 
fiction: modern,” published in 1914, and 
does for the fiction of the period before 
1500 what its predecessor did for the 
modern period. It will be useful for quick 
reference, as it brings together in handy 
form a good deal of previously scattered 
information, but must sometimes be sup- 
plemented and verified. A review in the 
Athenaeum for December II, 1915, points 
out some unfortunate omissions and in- 
accuracies. 

In the field of drama there are several 
small reference books of considerable use. 
“British and American drama of to-day, 
outlines for their study,” by Barrett H. 
Clark (New York: Holt. 315 p. $1.50), is 
a companion volume to the same author’s 
“Continental drama of to-day,” which was 
published in 1914 and gives various useful 
suggestions and outlines for the study of 
selected typical plays of 16 English, 5 Irish 
and g American dramatists. The main 
reference value of both this book and its 
predecessor is not in the critical material 
included, which is not of first importance, 
but in the lists of plays which give dates 
and places of first American performances. 
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While these lists of performances are by 
no means complete they do bring together 
a good deal of information which is often 
very difficult to find. A small book of 
dramatic synopses which should occasion- 
ally prove useful is “Fuhrer durch die 
Dramen der Weltliteratur, ausgewahlte 
Bihnendichtungen im Auszug,” by Ernst 
Linde (Leipzig: E. H. Mayer, 1914. 826 p. 
5M.). This gives brief outlines of plots of 
166 German and Austrian dramas and 82 
dramas of other countries. A useful book 
of synopses of musical dramas is the new 
edition of J. W. McSpadden’s “Opera 
synopses” (New York: Crowell. 461 p. 
$1) which differs from the first edition 
(1911) by the addition of outlines of the 
plots of 24 operas not previously included. 
A useful bibliographical tool for the study 
of modern drama is “Modern drama and 
opera, vol. 2” (Boston Book Co. 255 p. $2) 
which both brings up to date the bibliog- 
raphies contained in vol. 1, 1911, and adds 
new bibliographies. In all 675 works by 
39 authors are treated and there is a full 
title index which is useful in answering 
questions of authorship. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A new edition of “Lippincott’s universal 
pronouncing dictionary of biography and 
mythology” (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
2550 p. $10) has been issued. This is 
printed from the same plates as the last 
edition and so does not represent an entire 
revision, but older articles have been altered 
by the addition of later information such 
as dates of death, etc., and by the occasional 
excision of minor material room has been 
made for the inclusion of new articles on 
recent names, so that altogether the new 
edition contains a good deal of new ma- 
terial. There is also a new edition of 
“Who’s who in New England” (Chicago: 
Marquis. 1192 p. $12.50), which is much 
enlarged from the edition of 1909. While 
this duplicates some of the material in 
“Who's who in America,” issued by the 
same publishers, the duplication is compara- 
tively small, as out of the 12,844 biographies 
in the work 10,065 represent names not in- 
cluded in “Who’s who in America.” Un- 
fortunately this edition is issued only in 
full leather binding, which adds to the cost 
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of the book and is actually less satisfactory 
than the substantial cloth binding of the 
1909 edition. A “Who's who” in an entirely 
new field is “Who's who of the colored 
race, a general biographical dictionary of 
men and women of African descent, v. 1, 
1915,” edited by Frank Lincoln Mather 
(Chicago: Mather, 5052 College Grove av. 
The cost of the book is 
rather out of proportion to the amount of 
material included, but the work seems well 
done and the book will probably be useful 
in some libraries, although it will not be 
needed in all. Mention should be made of 
two library publications in the field of 
biography. The Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh has issued “Men of science and in- 
dustry, a guide to the biographies of scien- 
tists, engineers, inventors and physicians in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh” ( Pitts- 
burgh: The library. 189 p. 20 cts.). While 
this is only a catalog of the biographical 
material in one library it contains so much 
analytic material in the way of references 
to collective biographies, periodicals and 
other composite works that it should be 
useful in many other libraries also. From 
the Michigan State Library comes a third 
edition revised of its “Biographical sketches 
of American artists” (Lansing: State Li- 
brary. 279 p. 50 cts. outside the state). 
A new work of a different type is “Baptist 
authors, a manual of bibliography, 1500- 
1914,” by Willard Esra McIntyre ( Mont- 
real: Industrial and Educational Press, 
1914-15. pts. 1-3, 60 cts. each). This is 
being issued in parts, of which three carry- 
ing the alphabet into D have appeared 
so far. It is compiled, of course, from the 
denominational standpoint and for the im- 
portant names is no more satisfactory than 
many existing standard works, but it un- 
doubtedly contains many less important 
names which it is difficult to find in more 
general works and should be useful in the 
large or special library. While the ma- 
jority of the names included are English 
or American the book includes the conti- 
nental Baptists as well. 

An important addition to the large num- 
ber of good local dictionaries of French 
biography is “Dictionnaire de biographies 
Roussillonnaises,” by the Abbé J. Capeille 
(Perpignan: J. Comet, 1914. 724 p. 20 fr.). 
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This is a comprehensive work with good 
concise biographies and excellent biblio- 
graphies and should be a distinct addition 
to the large library or to one which special- 
izes in French local history or literature. 
A new work of English local biography is 
to be found in the “Biographical supple- 
ment to the Bibliographer’s manual of 
Gloucestershire literature,” described far- 
ther on in this article under the heading 
Bibliography. The theological, historical or 
large general reference library will find 
much valuable biographical material on 
ministers of the Church of Scotland in the 
new edition of Hew Scott’s “Fasti ecclesiae 
scoticanae,” now in process of publication 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. v. 1). 


NAMES 


A new edition of a standard work on 
personal names is “Die deutschen Familien- 
namen, geschichtlich, geographisch, sprach- 
lich, von Albert Heintze; 4. verb. und 
verm. Aufl. hrsg. von P. Cascorbi (Halle: 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1914. 
298 p. 10M.). This adds about 1500 names 
or name forms to the number included in 
early editions. Two new dictionaries of 
English place names which should be men- 
tioned are: “Place-names of Cumberland 
and Westmorland,” by W. J. Sedgfield 
(Manchester University Press: Longmans: 
208 p. tos. 6d.) and “Place-names of Eng- 
land and Wales,” by James B. Johnston 
(London: Murray. 532 p. 15s.). This 
latter is the most extended and ambitious 
work on English place names which has 
yet been published and will be very useful 
in many instances. For names of Celtic 
origin, however, it may have to be used 
with some caution. A review by Henry 
Bradley in the English Historical Review, 
July, 1915, points out that its Celtic etymol- 
ogies are inaccurate. 


FLAGS 


Two books of special service and interest 
at the present time are the new edition of 
“Flags of the maritime nations,” issued by 
the United States Bureau of Construction 
(Washington: Govt. Printing Off. 75 
colored plates. $1.50) and “Flags of the 


world; past and present,” by W. J. Gordon 
6s.). 


(London: Warne. 256 p., 32 plates. 
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HISTORY 


A valuable new reference collection of 
source material, of which the first volume 
was published in 1915, is “Records of civili- 
zation, sources and studies,” edited by 
James T. Shotwell. The aim of this series 
is to make accessible in English translation 
certain important sources of the history of 
western civilization and to furnish such 
explanatory treatment and bibliographical 
references as will make the work a guide 
both to the original sources and to modern 
comment on those sources. The initial vol- 
ume, “Hellenic civilization,” by G. W. Bots- 
ford and E. G. Sihler (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 719 p. $3.75), gives 
about 250 source extracts, some presented 
in English translation for the first time, 
which are of prime importance for any real 
study of Hellenic society, politics, govern- 
ment, law, science, industries, education, 
etc., from the earliest period to about 30 
E. C. The explanatory and bibliographical 
material is of great value, and the volume 
forms a reference aid which will be indis- 
pensable in the college or university library 
and very useful in the public library which 
attempts to do anything more than elemen- 
tary reference work in ancient history. 

The most important historical biblio- 
graphy of the year is undoubtedly the new 
edition of the late Professor Charles 
Gross’s “Sources and literature of English 
history from the earliest times to about 
1485,” which has been prepared under the 
direction of a committee of the Department 
of History of Harvard University (London 
and New York: Longmans. 820 p. 24s. 
$6). This new edition, which is larger 
by some 200 pages than the first edition, 
follows the general plan and arrangement 
of the original work and adds the new 
material published to the end of 1910 with 
notes of occasional publications later than 
1910, It is, of course, an indispensable 
work of reference in any college library or 
in any public library which has much 
material on English history or attempts to 
do much reference work in that subject. 
Of importance also, though naturally of 
less general use in American libraries, is a 
comprehensive new bibliography of Swiss 
history, “Bibliographie der schweizer Ge- 
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schichte enthaltend die selbstandig erschien- 
enen Druckwerke zur Geschichte der 
Schweiz bis ende 1912,” compiled by Dr. 
Hans Barth, librarian of the Stadtbiblio- 
thek, Zurich ( Basel: Geering, 1914. v. 1-2). 

Historical bibliographies of special cur- 
rent interest but less permanent value in- 
clude two recent bibliographies of Latin 
America and three lists of books on the 
European war. The Latin American lists 
are: “A brief bibliography of books in 
English, Spanish and Portuguese relating 
to the republics commonly called Latin 
American, with comments,” by Peter H. 
Goldsmith, director of the Pan American 
division of the American Association for 
International Conciliation (New York: 
Macmillan. 107 p. 50 cts.), and “Books 
and magazine articles on Latin American 
description and history received in the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union: Supplement no. 2, 1909- 
1914” (Washington, 1914. 136 p.). Mr. 
Goldsmith’s bibliography is strictly selective 
and has annotations of some length, while 
the library list includes practically all the 
recent literature of the subject which is of 
any importance, but has no annotations. 
The war bibliographies include an English 
list, “Books on the great war,” an annotated 
bibliography of literature issued during the 
European conflict, compiled by F. W. T. 
Lange and W. T. Berry (London: Grafton. 
v. I-3. 2s. 6d. each), a German list, “Die 
deutsche Kriegsliteratur” (1-3. hft.), re- 
printed from the index of Hinrichs’ Halb- 
jahrs-Katalog, and an American list, which 
is being published in the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. While this last 
is only the record of books on the subject 
in the New York Public Library it is in 
many ways the best bibliography of the 
subject, as it is a very carefully cataloged 
record of what is perhaps the finest col- 
lection of war literature which is being 
accumulated in this country. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Only one new document index of im- 
portance is to be recorded this year. This 
is Miss A. R. Hasse’s “Index of economic 
material in documents of the states of the 
United States: New Jersey, 1789-1904” 
( Washington: Carnegie Institution. 705 p. 
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$8.). This forms the twelfth volume in 
Miss Hasse’s series of indexes and follows 
the plan of the volume immediately pre- 
ceding, 1. e., Ohio. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An important change in one of the 
standard national bibliographies is to be 
recorded. Both Kayser’s “Biicher lexikon” 
and Hinrichs’ “Funfjahrskatalog” have 
been discontinued and in their stead one 
new publication, “Deutsches Bucherver- 
zeichnis der Jahre Ig11I-14, eine Zusam- 
menstellung der in deutschen Buchhandel 
erschienenen Bucher, Zeitschriften und 
Landkarten,” is being issued. (Leipzig: 
sOorsenverein der deutscher Buchhandler. ) 
One part, covering the letters A-Bahn- 
spediteur, has already appeared. 

Several new lists of value as contribu- 
tions to the record of the national biblio- 
graphy of Great Britain have appeared. 
“A handlist of English books in the library 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, printed 
before 1641” (Cambridge, Eng.: University 
Press. 182 p.  5s.), while recording in 
large measure material already listed in the 
Cambridge University catalog of “Early 
English printed books, 1475-1640” contains 
also some titles or editions not contained in 
the larger catalog. A new work in a hitherto 
almost untouched field is “Typographia 
Scoto-Gadelica, or, Books printed in the 
Gaelic of Scotland, 1567-1914, with biblio- 
graphical and _ biographical notes,” by 
Donald MacLean ( Edinburgh: Grant. 372 p. 
16s.). The “Bibliographer’s manual of 
Gloucestershire literature,” by F. C. Hyett 
and William Bazeley, originally issued in 
three volumes, 1895-1897, is being com- 
pleted now by the publication of a biograph- 
ical supplement, of which part one, A-L, 
has already appeared (Gloucester, printed 
for subscribers by J. Bellows. 8s. 6d.). This 
gives brief biographical sketches, refers to 
other sources of biographical information 
and adds lists of books, often giving infor- 
mation about minor writers not obtainable 
in the “Dictionary of national biography,” 
“English catalogue,” etc. Other new bibli- 
ographies of use for more special purposes 
are: “List of catalogues of English book 
sales, 1676-1900, now in the British Mu- 
seum, 1915” (London: Milford. 12s. 6d.), 
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and “Bibliography of unfinished books in 
the English language,” by A. R. Corns and 
A. Sparke (London: Quaritch. tos. 6d.). 
A very useful new dictionary of biblio- 
graphic terms is “Technical terms used in 
bibliographies and by the book and printing 
trade,” by Axel Moth (Boston Book Co. 
263 p. $2.25). This gives separate lists of 
English, Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish and Swedish terms 
and forms a valuable companion volume to 
the similar work by F. K. Walter. 

The most important bibliographical pub- 
lication issued by the Library of Congress 
dvring the past year is the fine “Catalogue 
ot the John Boyd Thacher collection of 
incunabula,” compiled by Frederick W. 
Ashley, chief of the order division of that 
library. This is important both as a record 
of a rich collection now accessible to the 
research worker and because of the quality 
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of the cataloging and the bibliographic 
notes. 

The “American book trade manual, 1915” 
(New York: Bowker. 334 p. $5.) is a new 
publication which takes over and expands 
some of the lists formerly included in the 
“American library annual.” Important 
lists in the new manual are library and 
book trade periodicals, organizations, etc., 
private book collectors, directory of book- 
sellers, etc. A small book which will be 
very useful to the translator or reader of 
foreign library literature is Axel Moth’s 
“Glossary of library terms, English, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Swedish.” (Boston Book Co. 58 
p. 75 cts.) This gives separate lists for 
each language, with definitions and all for- 
eign equivalents in the English lists, and 
English equivalents, but no definitions in 
each foreign list. 


A LIBRARY EXPERIMENT IN PRISON WORK 


By ExizanetH D. RENNINGER, 
Chief, Traveling Library Department, the Queens Borough Public Library. 


As chief of the traveling library depart- 
ment of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, in August I received a call from 
Philip Klein, of the New York Prison 
Association, the object of which was to 
ascertain what the library could do for the 
prisoners in the Queens County Jail, Long 
Island City. 

I suggested that the one satisfactory way 
of solving the problem for the real help 
of the prisoners was to place in the jail a 
carefully selected collection of books (five 
hundred or more), the same to be admin- 
istered by trained library assistants from 
this department. I then outlined the 
scheme of service I had in mind, stating 
that, while favoring this form of service, 
hefore recommending it to the chief libra- 
rian I must be satisfied that the assistants 
sent to the jail would be properly safe- 
guarded—subject to no annoyance. 

The proposed plan delighted Mr. Klein, 
who assured me I need feel no hesitancy 
ahout sending my girls to the jail. How- 
ever, we agreed that before making a deci- 
sion the best plan was for us to visit the 


jail, meet the warden, and talk things over 
on the spot. In pursuance of this plan, a 
few days later Mr. Klein, Warden Robert 
Barr, the acting chief librarian, and my- 
self met at the jail, where again the de- 
tails of the scheme were outlined, the possi- 
bilities discussed. 

We found the warden unusual; a man 
who inspired confidence. Rigid, yet sym- 
pathetic, he heartily endorsed our plan for 
supplying the prisoners with books, recog- 
rizing among other things that it would 
greatly help him in the discipline. Anxious 
for the books, ready—both himself and his 
staff—to meet our ideas of successful li- 
brary administration at all points, as we 
toured the prison to settle practical details, 
we found him most helpful; moreover, he 
agreed to be personally responsible for the 
girls, assuring us that we need feel no 
more hesitancy about sending them to the 
jail than elsewhere. 

As a result of the conference, it was de- 
cided to recommend the placing of two 
separate collections in the jail: one in the 
women’s ward, in a room just off the sew- 
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ing room; the other in the corridor. just 
outside “the Cage,” or men’s ward—the 
women to receive their books personally 
from the assistants; the men to be served 
through the gratings, lists of the books 
having been previously checked to indicate 
their choice. 


All this having been at last decided, as 
he left us at the end of the conference, 
Mr. Klein exclaimed fervently: “God 
bless Queens Borough!” If the prisoners 
had known the part played by Mr. Klein 
in securing them their new privilege, they 
would have shouted: “God bless our friend 
Klein !”—for that is just what he is to the 
prisoners—not of Queens Borough alone. 


Informed through Mr. Klein of the 
scheme of service possible for the jail 
through the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, within a week application for the 
same was received by the chief librarian 
trom Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, com- 
missioner of correction of the city of New 
York. It was of course granted and the 
selection of two live collections of books 
became our next interest. 

Facing our problem of book selection, 
irom data secured at the jail, we learned 
the following: the prisoners were short- 
timers; largely from the common walks of 
life—a number of foreign-born and hy- 
phenated Americans being included. There 
were, too, a number of penitentiary men— 
Foused at the jail because of crowded con- 
ditions on Blackwell’s Island; also the 
court prisoners. 

Considering these determining facts, we 
began reaching out for the right kind of 
tooks, keeping well in mind the following 
principles of selection: (1) The books 
must be recreational, practical, inspira- 
tional; (2) they must be cheerful; (3) 
there must be no dead wood; (4) the col- 
lection must include a fair number of care- 
fully selected, well illustrated juveniles 
(largely for foreigners); (5) also foreign 
books. Since we had been warned that at 
first we might lose a number of books, con- 
sidering, too, the fact that the prisoners 
were short-timers, we decided that in the 
initial collections it would be wise to send 
partly worn books, leaving them at the jail 
until ready for discard. 


Having gathered in our books, in addi- 
tion to a generous allowance of live fiction, 
the men’s collection contained: Books of 
adventure and travel (in the polar regions, 
the gold fields, the jungle, round the 
world) ; out-door books; books on animal 
life (Bostock, Hagenbeck, Vivian, Thomp- 
son) ; physical culture books, including hy- 
giene and athletics; books covering practi- 
cal farming, gardening, poultry raising, the 
self-supporting home; books of discovery 
and invention, including automobiles, air- 
ships, submarines; mechanical, electrical 
and scientific books; patriotic and civic 
books, including poetry; books of heroism 
and chivalry; books on ethics (social, busi- 
ness, personal) ; easy books for foreigners. 
including primers and dictionaries; books 
covering practical sociology and the prob- 
lems of the day; humorous books (Clem- 
ens, Dooley, Shute, Wilder); books sug- 
gesting social activities (magicians’ tricks, 
puzzles, conundrums, etc.) ; books on west- 
ern life, including the Indian, the pioneer, 
the trapper, the cowboy; life in the army, 
navy, at West Point; books on Panama 
and the Canal; books covering Italian, Irish, 
German, and American life and character ; 
lives of Boone, Columbus, Custer, Damien, 
Edison, Lincoln, Perry, Steiner, Washing- 
ton, etc.; together with much attractive col- 
lective biography and history, etc., ete. 

The women’s collection included: Books 
on sewing, dressmaking, knitting, crochet- 
ing, lacemaking, and basketry; domestic 
economy, including cooking, serving, and 
waiting; books on gardening, poultry cul- 
ture, the self-supporting home; books on 
child study and infant care; hygiene and 
beauty books; books on ethics; humorous 
books; books of romance, legend, and chiv- 
alry; books about animals; astronomy, 
popular science, and books on music; puz- 
zles, charades, and other social activities; 
poetry; lives of Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Queens of Scots, Empress Josephine, 
Queen Victoria, Florence Nightingale, ete. ; 
love stories of famous people; work in the 
world done by women; books about New 
York old and new; together with books of 
travel, history, general literature, collec- 
tive biography, and fiction. 

The opening day, September 10, was 
hard but most interesting. Arrived at the 
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jail, we found our corner of the women’s 
ward upset because of repairs; but, the 
prisoners lending a hand, the cases and 
hoxes of books were quickly carried to their 
destination and placed, a temporary table 
was set up in an adjoining room, the books 
were unpacked and arranged upon it—the 
titles reading from each side of the table. 
Then our charging outfit arranged, floor 
by floor the women were sent in to us, 
first registering—giving name and cell 
number—then selecting and having their 
books charged. Thus in an hour's time we 
registered 88 women and gave out 87 books, 
allowing on this occasion but one book to 
each borrower—judging this to be wise 
until we saw in what shape they were re- 
turned-at the end of the week. 

The women—old, young, colored, foreign 
-—all seemed delighted with the books and 
eager to read. It was amusing to hear their 

.comments. Picking up a life of Florence 
Nightingale, one woman said to me: “How 
charming! Is this book as interesting as 
the ‘Lives of the queens?’ Have you the 
‘Lives of the queens’? I'd like to read that 
book again.” Then, to her companion: 
“Oh, here is ‘Helena Ritchie’! It’s fine. 
Jt was played, you know Let’s 
see, Sally! 
with Lizzie.’ 


Oh, you have ‘Keeping up 
That’s great fun 

Here, Maude, take this one—‘One year of 

Pierrot.’ If you don’t like it, I'll swap with 


you. I tell you this is a dandy collection 
of books!” 

Having finished in the women’s ward, 
and the books not circulated having been 
put away safely in the case by the women 
prisoners deputed by the matron, at once 
we hurried down stairs to the men’s ward. 
Here we found the case placed and filled 
with books, the residue in the open boxes 
lined up in the corridor. 

While we dispatched the work of the 
women’s ward, Mr. Klein, according to 
program, distributed lists to all the male 
prisoners, requesting them to check the 
titles preferred. Consequently, when we 
came downstairs the checked lists awaited 
us. Realizing, however, that in the limited 
time at our disposal it would be impossible 
te circulate the books as planned—since 
they were neither arranged nor all un- 
packed—we decided, for that day at least, 
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to give out the books as we had in the 
women’s ward. But the real question was 
how to work at all in such very limited 
space. 

However, two small tables were placed, 
and “the Cage” door being unlocked, the 
men filed out, registered, selected their 
books as best they could, had them charged, 
made room for the next in line. It was 
slow, unsatisfactory work—even the war- 
den recognized that. Fortunately, the men 
were orderly, patient, helpful, and so some- 
how we got through. In an hour and a 
quarter we registered 130 men and circu- 
lated the same number of books. Many 
specific titles were asked for as suggested 
by the lists, the men’s interest having been 
caught by books on electricity, mechanics, 
history, science, wild animals, and life in 
the open—the most popular book, as indi- 
cated by the checked lists, being the 
“Prisoner of Zenda.” 

Having finished with the men, the war- 
den, Mr. Klein, and myself held a second 
conference. Realizing that we could not 
work either efficiently or comfortably in the 
space available outside the men’s ward, the 
warden invited me to take a look at the 
court inside the Cage. He had not sug- 
gested it before, he said, because he under- 
stood my responsibility to the girls and how 
we would feel about going into the Cage; 
but it would be all right; and, unfortu- 
nately, at present, it was the only available 
space in which we could work effectively. 
Later there would be a new wing where 
things could be made more comfortable. 

As a result of this second conference, it 
was decided that we would come to the jail 
one afternoon a week; that the books in 
circulation should be collected prior to our 
coming; that we would try serving the 
men inside the Cage. 

Having bearded the lion in his den, never 
shall I forget our experience of September 
17. Imagine an oblong open court covered 
with a skylight, the two narrow ends 
largely window surface, the walls on the 
long sides rising five stories high, each 
story a tier of cells, each cell opening out 
upon a narrow balcony or passageway, the 
baleonies enclosed from floor to skylight 
with strong iron bars, the floors connected 
near one end by a steel staircase. 
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So much for background. Now, on the 
main floor, picture to yourself a long, im- 
provised table extending practically the 
length of the court to the stairway; upon 
the table one hundred and fifty books be- 
ing placed and arranged by a half dozen 
prisoners; two librarians busily engaged 
in slipping them. As one of those libra- 
rians, glancing up, never shall I forget the 
sight. Out on the balconies, gazing at us 
curiously through iron bars—yes, as far as 
the eye could carry—what a human zoo! 
It was appalling. Nor did it help much to 
drop the eyes, since all about us striped 
figures met our gaze, seated on the benches 
about the walls—these the occupants of the 
first-floor cells. Suffice it to say we glanced 
up seldom; simply worked busily away, 
watched over by a keeper stationed near 
the entrance. 

But, the books being slipped, presto, the 
scene changed. Like magic the balance 
of the books were brought in from the 
case outside, lined up on the table—a row 
of titles reading from each side—the for- 
eign books bunched at one end. Then, pre- 
liminary preparations completed, abandon- 
ing the long table to the prisoners, we 
established ourselves at the charging table 
near the entrance, and the men were sent 
in to us by the keepers—tier by tier, floor 
by floor, surrounding the table, selecting 
their books, falling into line, presenting 
themselves at the charging table where— 
stating cell number and name—their bor- 
rower’s pockets (filed by cell number) 
were given to them, the books being 
charged by a second assistant, the line fil- 
ing steadily by until all were served. Then, 
the last man having selected his books, like 
magic books and table disappeared, so that, 
the last book charged, turning, one of my 
assistance cried out to me in wonderment: 
“But . . . Miss Renninger! Did they 
take all the books? And where is the 
table?” Gone, and 185 volumes given out 
satisfactorily in less than an hour. As 
preparations for supper begin at 4 p. m., 
this dispatch delighted the warden, since it 
meant that the routine of the prison need 
not be upset. 

Moreover, we too were pleased, since we 
recognized that, with the exception of minor 
details, the problem of successful admin- 
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istration was now solved. Yes! for with 
lists of the books posted in all the corri- 
dors, a bulletin board in the court posting 
announcements, privileges, etc., the books 
themselves comfortably accessible to a 
large number of men at one time without 
crowding; a small cabinet case containing 
dictionaries, an encyclopaedia, primers, etc., 
available at all times for prisoners with 
student inclinations; prisoners at our dis- 
posal for page work—surely all this pointed 
unmistakably toward efficient civic service. 

And here, just a word about the prison- 
ers as library helpers. Keen to work, eager 
to do things, in a few weeks they became 
amazingly efficient; in the work of slip- 
ping, separating the fiction, arranging the 
non-fiction by class number, keeping the 
library assistant supplied with slipping ma- 
terial, deftly removing the books when 
slipped to the far end of the table; also 
hunting up the few delinquents, bringing 
in the books from the case outside, later 
removing those not circulated—all this 
satisfactorily and apparently of their own 
volition, thoroughly enjoying the work, 
saving us one assistant. 

So much for the administrative problem. 
Aside from that, one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as gratifying, features of the 
experiment has been the number and char- 
acter of the books circulated. Open ten 
times, almost every book registers from 
two to eight or ten circulations; the classed 
books showing a remarkably good use— 
almost every book in the men’s collection 
having circulated at least once; most of 
them four, five, and six times. 

Roughly summarized, the following 
books in the men’s ward have circulated 
every time: Fiction—‘Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Man without a shadow,” “Adventures of 
Gerard,” “Hound of the Baskervilles,” 
“Taming of Red Butte Western,” “Trim- 
med lamp,” “Lucky seventh,’ “The mys- 
tery,” “The Virginian,” “The Squaw man” ; 
non-fiction—“Masters of fate,” “Land of 
the long night,” “Story of the cowboy,” 
“Story of the wild west,” “Indian fights 
and fighters,” “Careers of danger and dar- 
ing.” 

Other popular titles having circulated 
almost every time are as follows: Fiction 

“Long trail,” “Big league,” “Mystery of 
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the lost dauphin,” “The barrier,” “Street 
called straight,” “Brewster’s millions,” 
‘Lost leader,” “Bob Hampton of Placer,” 
“Gold brick,” “Kidnapped,” “Mysterious 
island,” “Study in scarlet,” “To have and 
to hold,” “Simpkins plot,” “Between the 
lines,” “Simon the jester,” “White fang,” 
“Arizona nights,” “Under the red robe,” 
“Captain Macklin,” “Man who could not 
lose,” “Better man,” “20,000 leagues under 
the sea,” “Gentleman of France,” “Captain 
of the Grey Horse Troop”; non-fiction— 
“Scientific ideas of to-day,” “Beasts and 
men,” “Daniel Boone,” “Two spies,” 
“Famous Indian chiefs,” “Book of dis- 
covery,” “Mr. Dooley says,” “Magician 
tricks,” “Rough riders,” “California the 
golden,” “Blue jackets of '98,” “Border 
fights and fighters,” “Ranch life and the 
hunting trail,” “Wild life at home,” “Ad- 
ventures of hunters and trappers,” “Story 
of Grettier the Strong,” “True story of the 
United States,” “Irish life and character,” 
“In African jungle and forest,” “All about 
airships,” “American battle ships,” “With 
the battle fleet,” “Winning out,” “Fire 
fighters and their pets,” “Heroes of modern 
Africa,” “Tenderfoot with Peary,” “Red 
book of heroes,” “Heroes of the crusades,” 
“Famous cavalry leaders,” “Famous fron- 
tiersmen,” “Heroes of the navy in Amer- 
ica,” “Story of the American Indian,” 
“Among the great masters of oratory,” 
“Romance of mechanism,” “Electricity of 
to-de “Innocents abroad,” “Romance of 
modern chemistry,” “Manual of practical 
farming,” etc., etc. 

Among the women, fiction is liked best. 
Aside from that, biography, poetry, and the 
love stories of noted people seem to be 
most read. Among the most popular books, 
we note the following: Fiction—“Turn of 
the road,” “Lady with the rubies.” “Thel- 
ma,” “Girl of the Limberlost,” “Shepherd 
of the hills,” “Prisoners of hope,” “Daugh- 
ter of Eve,” “Cardinal's snuffbox,” “Heart 
of the hills,’ “Pandora’s box,” “Molly 
Make-believe,” “Only a girl,” “Prodigal 
judge,” “Simon the jester,” “Right of 
way,” “At the foot of the rainbow,” “Love 
me little, love me long,” “Master’s violin,” 
“Romance of Billy Goat Hill,” “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Calling of Dan 
Matthews”; non-fiction—“Florence Night- 


ingale,” “Home life in Italy,” “Story of my 
life” (Keller), “Fairy Queen,” “Shakes- 
peare story book,” “Love affairs of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” “Love of an uncrowned 
queen,” “Prisoners of the tower of Lon- 
don,” “Stories from Dante,” “Why men 
remain bachelors,” “Social life in old Vir- 
ginia,” “Woman’s way through unknown 
Labrador,” “Charles Dickens,” “Sunny- 
side side of the street,” “Wagner’s hero- 
ines,” “English poetry,” “Through the 
gates of old romance,” “Life of Queen 
Victoria,” “Some famous women,” “Story 
of my life” (Terry), “Lincoln’s love 
story,” “What all the world’s a-seeking,” 
“Practical sewing and dressmaking,” 
“Twentieth century puzzle book,” “Great 
books,” “Nature in verse,” “Dames and 
daughters of the young republic,” “New 
York old and new,” “Making of a house- 
wife,” “Smiling round the world,” “Girls’ 
life in Virginia before the war,” “One I 
knew best of all,” “Courtship of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

In addition to the English books, we have 
had urgent calls too for foreign books. In 
response to the demand, we have supplied 
and circulated French, German, Italian, 
Polish, Yiddish and Hungarian books, the 
largest proportion being Italian and Ger- 
man. 

A number of interesting interchange re- 
quests have come to us from both depart- 
ments at the jail. The chief demand of 
the male prisoners has been for English 
dictionaries—the request coming again and 
again. Requests have also been made for 
a cyclopedia, a dictionary of legal terms, 
the World Almanac, an advanced arith- 
metic with answers, English for Italians, 
books on drawing, German for Americans, 
a Turkish Bible written in Greek letters, an 
English Bible, requested by a negro, etc., 
etc. 

In the women’s ward we have had re- 
quests for primers (in order to learn to 
read), Longfellow’s, Burns’, and Milton’s 
poems, “Legends of Sleepy Hollow,” 
books to read aloud, book of rag-time 
songs (wanted by a negress because she 
got so tired and wanted to amuse herself) ; 
also from a certain mother and daughter 
the following requests: Books on garden- 
ing, pigeons, poultry raising—the Philo 
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system preferred; “In tune with the infin- 
ite,” Farrar’s “Great men,” F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s “Normandy,” Emerson's “Essays,” 
Milton’s “Paradise lost,” an astronomy— 
Herschel preferred, Mrs. Schuyler’s book 
on the breeding of toy dogs—‘‘an English 
publication, you know !” 

Upon our arrival at the jail one aiter- 
noon we were informed by the warden 
that we were to have our pictures taken— 
a flashlight—for Commissioner Davis. We 
had thought of having a picture taken for 
the library, but were afraid it was impos- 
sible, so had not mentioned it. Strange to 
say, the men did not object at all to the 
picture; wished to be in it. We were par- 
ticularly amused at a certain young Italian, 
one of our helpers, who so entered into the 
spirit of the occasion that he deceived 
even us. Bringing his books gravely to the 
charging desk, he held them out, but when 
Miss P. tried to take them, he held 
back, explaining with great naivete that 
he was just pretznding to have his books 
stamped, so the picture would be natural. 
And then, alas, one of life’s little ironies! 
In the picture he is completely blotted out 
by another man. The picture, unfortu- 
nately, gives no idea of length; unfortu- 
nately, too, a life-sized colored gentleman 
blots out the warden; otherwise it is fairly 
satisfactory, as picturing one corner of the 
court. 

As, systematically and efficiently, we de- 
veloped our scheme of library service for 
the prison; as time passed and there was 
opportunity to gauge somewhat the effect 
of the books on the prisoners, the satisfac- 
tion of the warden became ever greater. 

Apropos of going into the Cage, he said 
to me one day: “You have no trouble, have 
you?—no annoyance of any kind? In the 
first place, the men are too pleased with the 
books and what you are doing for them to 
try any foolishness, and, in the second 
place, they know better, because the least 
nonsense would settle the book question for 
the perpetrators and they are too keen on 
them to take chances; and, anyhow, they 
don’t want to.” 

I assured him that we had absolutely 
nothing to complain of—not the least 
thing! Only—as I could not come over 


every time after the work was thoroughly 
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systematized, I still felt reluctant to send 
the girls alone into the Cage—not through 
fear of annoyance, but . . . oh, well! 
I just did not like it—all those men staring 
at them curiously from the balconies while 
they were slipping the books. 

At this the warden smiled, and said: 
“Yes, I understand, but it will not be for 
long. Now you are a novelty, and of 
course the men notice what you have on 
and what you do, but there is no disrespect 
about it, quite the contrary, and pretty 
soon we will have the new wing completed; 
then we can manage it differently.” That 
is all he said, but after that, while the slip- 
ping was being done, I noticed that the 
balconies were comparatively empty, many 
of the men, I imagine, being sent into the 
yard at that time, or to the other end of 
the court. 

That the prisoners in both wards ap- 
preciate the books is shown conclusively 
by the care they take of them as well as 
the large number read. Due to Mr. Klein's 
warning, in the beginning, before sending 
the books to the jail, we tipped on the first 
page of each book a slip which read: “li 
you wish another book next week, take 
good care of this one. It must be returned 
in good condition.” 

Consequently, although many of the 
books were partially worn, as yet we have 
done no mending. Considering the fact 
that all the books have circulated, being 
read not once each time circulated, as 
shown by our records, but a number of 
times—by cellmate and friends along the 
same corridors—this is certainly note- 
worthy. But neither have we lost any 
books—not a single volume; and of this the 
warden is very proud—he or his head- 
keeper clearing up the delinquent list each 
time the station is open; also seeing to it 
punctiliously that the prisoners discharged 
or transferred leave their books in the 
office before going out. 

Considering all this, it may be fairly 
claimed, I think, that our experiment in 
prison work has justified itself; will per- 
haps eventually become a potent force in 
civic and social betterment. 


“A book should help us either to enjoy 
life or to endure it.’—SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
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COLLECTING MAGAZINES FOR REFERENCE FILES 


By Mary Downey 


In the eastern and middle west states it 
is the pride of every librarian, even in the 
smallest library, to make as complete a 
collection of standard magazine files as 
possible for reference. This collection 
forms a large part of many a library and 
is the main source of its reference work. 
There are various steps in building up 
such files, and the dealer in old magazines 
should be used as the final resource. 

In some of the states, as Iowa and Wis- 
consin, one is accustomed to find the state 
library commission collecting duplicates 
from all the libraries and then distributing 
them as the libraries send in their want 
lists. In Ohio the State Department of 
Library Organization used the bookplate 
collection plan, making a list of all the 
libraries having duplicates and asking them 
to mail their want list to each library in 
turn. I developed the following outline, 
called “Periodical Exchange.” Each li- 
brary should make out its list of wants 
arranged alphabetically under name of 
magazine and numerically by volume; the 
number of broken volumes also should be 
given. These want lists may be sent out 
and checked as missing numbers are found. 
Duplicates should be arranged alphabet- 
ically under name of magazine and numer- 
ically by volume. When want lists come 
in it is easy to take desired numbers from 
the duplicates. Each library should pay 
freight on what it receives, so all ship- 
ments may be made C. O. D. The best 
results will be obtained from generous ex- 
changes where each library will send on 
all it can to meet each request, regardless 
of what it receives from that particular 
library. One library may thus greatly 
benefit another from which it receives 
little, but be helped in like manner by some 
other library to which it may give small 
return. If the libraries let it be known that 
they want old magazines there can be usu- 
ally a constant flow to the library from 
patrons. Because of this continual change 
it is not practical to print a list of dupli- 
cates and wants, as it would be out of 
date at once. Library attics and basements 


in all parts of the state are filled with 
duplicate magazines, so this free inter- 
change will be most helpful. There is, 
perhaps, no way in which a given amount 
of money can be better spent for reference 
material, after the essential encyclopedia, 
dictionary and atlas are bought, than in 
collecting and binding files of magazines, 
and supplying them with the Poole and 
Readers’ Guide indexes. 

This outline was sent to eighty-one Ohio 
libraries, many of which were assisted in 
completing files through this medium of 
exchange. 

In Utah was found an altogether differ- 
ent situation, and the method which has 
been successfully used to meet it would no 
doubt be of special interest to all these 
inter-mountain states from Canada to 
Mexico and from the Mississippi valley 
to the coast states, where library conditions 
are much the same. Not only in these 
states can this be said, but also from a 
recent study made of the eastern and mid- 
dle west states, where the opportunity for 
completing files is rapidly changing, for 
reasons given later in this article, I believe 
that the same plan as here outlined can be 
used to advantage. 

One of the distressing needs I saw in my 
first visit to libraries over the state was 
the total lack of periodical files for refer- 
ence. Only five libraries in the state had 
collections of any value: University of 
Utah, Brigham Young University, Agri- 
cultural College, Salt Lake Public Library, 
and Ogden Public Library. I could not 
rest till a collection was started in every 
library, and saw that it was going to take 
heroic measures to bring it about. The 
problem here is so different from what it 
has been in the east and middle west. 
There, people hoarded old magazines in 
their homes till a library could get a fine 
start toward complete files in almost any 
small town, so that, by exchange of dupli- 
cates with other libraries, it would soon 
have a splendid collection. Here, every- 
thing in the way of periodical matter, in 
the small town, is sent off to the ranches, 
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miners, and sheep herders, a worthy cause, 
but it plays havoc with this valuable refer- 
ence part of any library. Another difficulty 
is to get a library board and sometimes the 
librarian to see the value of periodicals for 
reference. An old magazine is simply an 
old magazine, and it is hard to realize that, 
after it has served its purpose of current 
reading, it is still worth all and more than 
it cost, for reference. Nor do they always 
know of the indexes, Poole and Readers’ 
Guide, till they are told. Of course, the 
periodicals are useless without the indexes, 
and vice versa. In one library I found 
the indexes thrown away in the basement, 
but was happy to find them, even there, 
and when they were resurrected, and a 
respectable collection of periodicals as- 
sembled, and the board tactfully led to use 
them, there was no longer any question as 
to their value. A visiting board member 
was likewise initiated into their use and at 
once begged me to help them get a period- 
ical collection and wanted to know where 
to get the indexes. 

The binding is another problem. Most 
of these libraries have too small funds, 
and are yet too much in need of books to 
consider binding periodicals. Even the ex- 
pensive filing cases are out of the question. 
However, the H. Schultz Company, 519 
Superior street, Chicago, furnishes a case, 
holding a volume of the standard-sized 
magazines, at $6.00 per hundred when or- 
dered by the hundred, and these are so 
inexpensive that even the smallest library 
can afford all it needs, and when the cases 
are properly marked with the name of the 
magazine and number of the volume alpha- 
betically by name of magazine and numer- 
ically by volume, and arranged on the 
shelves they look as well as though they 
were bound volumes. After the first one 
hundred are on the shelves, it is no trouble 
to have as many ordered as needed. These 
periodical files, with the Readers’ Guide, 
together with an atlas, dictionary and an 
encyclopedia, give to the small library an 
opportunity to do fair work in the way of 
reference. 

The magazine campaign week in the 
various towns over the state has done as 
much to arouse interest and to add to the 
resources of the libraries as anything we 


have done. It started in Salt Lake before 
the holidays. I saw that the nucleus for 
periodical reference files in libraries over 
the state must come from Salt Lake, Og- 
den, and Provo. So we got the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendent, principals, and 
teachers of the city schools and for a week 
had the children in the thirty school build- 
ings of Salt Lake collect old magazines 
from the homes. We did not limit what 
they should bring, as we wanted to feel the 
pulse of the periodical reading of the city. 
I presume such a collection was never 
before brought together in such a way. 
There was a contest to see which building, 
room, and child would gather the most. 
The children counted what they brought 
from time to time, and the teachers put 
the number on the blackboard, where every- 
one enjoyed watching it grow from day to 
day. One building collected over 30,000 
numbers, and one child had more than 700 
numbers to his credit. It was a common 
sight to see a boy on the streets with his 
little sled load and hear him calling to 
some other child the number he had al- 
ready brought. It worked like magic. 
Everybody's house was visited a number 
of times, and so thorough was the collecting 
that by the end of the week I doubt 
whether even a Sears Roebuck or a Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog, or a last year's al- 
manac, or a fashion book could have been 
found in a home of Salt Lake. The next 
problem was a place to have them brought 
and sorted. The beautiful reading and 
study room of the State University Library 
was offered and a church considered. but 
finally the L. D. S. High School library 
rooms were accepted as being the most 
central place. Draymen were busy for 
several days hauling the magazines, and I 
spent a week at hard labor sorting, filing 
and packing, begging everyone I could to 
help, as there was no money for this part 
of the work. The public library kindly 
loaned members of its staff, the librarian 
of the university came for half a day, 
three stenographers in the state superin- 
tendent’s office each came a day, and other 
friends helped. On New Year’s Day we 
had a corps of workers. 

A few facts might be of interest as to 
the material collected. About half of it 
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was Saturday Evening Post, Leslie’s, Col- 
lier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, and the fashion maga- 
zine type; half of what was left was the 
wood-pulp paper, dime-novel type in period- 
ical literature; and what was left, about 
one-fourth of the whole collection, was 
what we were seeking for reference use 
in the libraries. There was plenty of it 
and with duplicates, so that fairly com- 
plete sets could be made up for each li- 
brary. Only the last few years of any 
magazine had been preserved, however. 
So I think most of the small libraries in 
Utah will have to be satisfied with files 
going five vears back. But these, with the 
last -five-year volume, 1909-1914, and cur- 
rent issues of Readers’ Guide, will give 
the beginning and encouragement for 
future continuation of the files. In giving 
subscriptions for current periodicals, this 
point will, of course, be given attention. 
Care will be taken also to subscribe for 
magazines listed in the indexes, so they 
may serve a permanent purpose. I had 
hoped that files might be completed from 
duplicates I know in middle west libraries, 
but cost of transportation to such a dis- 
tance makes this impossible for the very 
small library. The libraries benefiting 
from the collection we made paid the dray- 
age, and each library paid freight on what 
it received. We distributed what was not 
used for the primary purpose to the usual 
places—hospitals, jails—and the Salvation 
Army hauled away tons. A number of 
books were given which were sent to chil- 
dren’s homes and to the libraries. 

Aside from obtaining this valuable ma- 
terial, and discovering the caliber of period- 
ical reading, other results of which we had 
not dreamed were accomplished. Children 
had talked “library” in every home and set 
people thinking. The children felt the im- 
portance of having done something to help 
the library cause in the state. The hearts 
of the school people were warmed by being 
asked to co-operate, so that they were 
ready to respond to other things we wanted 
to bring about. I was invited to give a 
series of talks before the principals’ meet- 
ings, and so was able to show them what 
the conditions in Salt Lake were: that the 
schools were not providing books for gen- 
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eral reading, and that the public library 
had but one child’s book to five children 
in the public schools. They were told what 
the circulation of children’s books was in 
comparison with the number of children in 
the city, and shown that the children of 
Salt Lake were going through the public 
schools without learning how to read. So 
we had a wonderful awakening. The prin- 
cipals, in turn, invited me to speak before 
their parent-teachers’ associations, so that 
I have now covered half the buildings and 
will visit them all as fast as I am in Salt 
Lake to accept invitations. The superin- 
tendent said to me not long ago: “You are 
always welcome. You come with a mes- 
sage which everybody can understand and 
put into practice. When you say ‘a book 
for every child in the public schools, suited 
to his grade and in the hands of the 
teacher, and each child to read an aver- 
age of at least two books a month,’ it 
appeals to everyone of us as a practical, 
possible thing.” So the principals and 
teachers, all over the city, are asking the 
public library for books, and they are being 
provided as fast as the funds will allow. 
They have been placed in three buildings, 
the parent-teachers’ association has under- 
taken to put the books into a fourth school, 
and [ am assured by the superintendent, 
who is on the library board, that the work 
will continue till the books are in every 
building. 

Seeing what was begun in Salt Lake, we 
are following the same plan in every town 
in the state, and the results are more rapid 
in the small towns, in many cases, than in 
the city, for the books can be ordered for 
the whole school system at one stroke. 

While the magazine collection, through 
the schools of small towns, is often meager 
for the reason given, the children take just 
the same interest, and by the end of the 
week everybody in the community, young 
and old, is talking library. Sometimes the 
contest between competing grades grows 
so warm as to become a town affair. In 
one of the last towns to make the collec- 
tion, the little second and third grades were 
winning, and each would again and again 
surpass the other. The feeling became so 
intense that those defeated refused to speak 
to the others who were boastfully gloating 
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over them. In the end, the second grade 
won and the teacher gave them a talk on 
how the victors should treat the con- 
auered, while the superintendent of schools 
told the third grade the way to take defeat. 
In Ogden, where one of the buildings gath- 
ered over 31,000 numbers, the children also 
brought some unusual books which had to 
be sent home. One little girl brought a 
beautiful morocco-bound volume of Whit- 
tier’s poems, another child brought a book 
from his father’s law library, while a third 
little girl brought the family Bible, saying 
they never read it any more at home, and 
a fourth brought a Methodist hymnal. The 
State Industrial School, located in Ogden, 
co-operated in the hauling. The superin- 
tendent sent an automobile and two boys, 
who helped us collect what we wanted for 
reference from each building, while other 
boys followed with a wagon and gathered 
up the rest of the material for the Indus- 
trial School, taking four immense loads. 
In Provo the surplus was sent to the State 
Mental Hospital. Here the children in one 
school building grew so interested in col- 
lecting that they drove to neighboring 
towns to gather magazines. In addition to 
using little sleds, when the snow was on, 
the children in other towns used their 
wagons, and even wheelbarrows. 

From these collections seventeen libra- 
ries have the beginning of periodical refer- 
ence files, and the value of what has been 
gathered and distributed may be conserva- 
tively estimated at $3000. If as much more 
can be accomplished in the next year every 
iibrary in Utah will have the nucleus of 
such a collection for reference. 

On my return trip from the east, last 
summer, I made a study of present condi- 
tions for completing magazine files in 
several states—New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wyoming—and found that they 
were changing rapidly. For example, op- 
portunities for making such files in Ohio 
are not at all what they were four or five 
years ago. Even the attics and basements 
of libraries where I had seen duplicates 
stored were all empty. The reason is as 


follows: The paper mills of the country 
have various agencies gathering them up 
at a few dollars a ton, to be ground into 
pulp and again made into paper. 
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In our densely populated states or cities, 
the Salvation Army has a network of vans 
going all over them. I fear the women 
who so generously and religiously give of 
their best magazines, thinking that they go 
to the poor who cannot afford them, are 
very much mistaken, as anyone will see who 
takes the trouble to visit some of the places 
where the Salvation Army people are bal- 
ing them to be sent to the paper mills. 

Another scavenger of this material is 
the man who drives by the city door call- 
ing, “Paper, rags, old iron,” but perhaps 
he gets less that is really valuable, because 
people clearly understand what he does 
with it. 

In many old, thrifty, conservative com- 
munities, where a few years ago whole sets 
of magazines might be had from the attics 
in people’s homes, the women’s church or- 
ganizations have swept and garnished the 
whole neighborhood, gathering up a car- 
load or more of old material that can only 
be had once from the same locality and 
much of which is simply invaluable to the 
library. I have several times seen the 
women of a church so zealous in robbing 
Peter to pay Paul that no amount of per- 
suasion could bring them to let the libra- 
rian go over the material and take what 
was valuable to the library before it was 
sent to the paper mill. 

In like manner I have known files of 
standard magazines to be scattered to the 
four winds for a pittance at a rummage 
sale. 

Nor is the small community the only one 
to suffer from this taking away of all it 
contains in the way of fine old periodical 
literature, but also will the progressive 
librarian of any city branch system to-day 
find difficulty in completing files for his 
spiderweb of branches—for the reference 
file of magazines is just as important to 
the branch librarian as it is to the main 
library or to any independent library. And 
yet one is often surprised in visiting a 
branch system in a large city to see how 
little has been made of this asset, so valu- 
able to any library. In one such branch 
having a few bound volumes, the librarian 
telephoned any subject she needed to the 
main library, where the index references 
were telephoned back to her. I wondered 
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how much time used in this way it would 
take to pay for indexes so much needed by 
the branch. It certainly would pay the 
librarian of any city library to learn the 
storing places of the various agencies 
making a business of gathering old maga- 
zines, to sort out the valuable material 
and pay for it, even at a little higher rate 
than is paid by the paper mill. If this is 
not done the library system will either be 
deprived of such files or finally have to pay 
an almost prohibitive price to secure the 
copies needed to complete them. 

The people of any community, even in a 
large city, may be so educated as to pre- 
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serve what is valuable to be used in this 
better way. The co-operation of the 
schools could be so enlisted as once every 
year to have a magazine campaign week 
whereby the school children would bring 
to the schoolroom from the homes all the 
old periodicals to be sorted and distributed 
where they will do the greatest good. The 
publishers of magazines having the largest 
circulation, and hence making the greatest 
business success, are using the schoolboy as 
a distributing agency. Why should not the 
modern librarian use the same facility to 
gather up the fragments for making his 
reference files? 


PIONEER LIBRARY WORK IN LABRADOR 


By Marian Cutter, Children’s Librarian, Saratoga Branch, Brooklyn Public Library. 


Liprary work in Labrador and New- 
foundland is real pioneer work. The idea 
took form in the spring of 1914 as a new 
phase of Dr. Grenfell’s work in the far 
north, and in its beginning the publishers 
of New York city, together with numerous 
friends, proved a mainstay, giving life and 
success to the undertaking. It was de- 
cided to start with a collection of juvenile 
books as a foundation. Contributions were 
received from Doubleday Page, Century, 
Macmillan, Houghton Mifflin, American 
Book Co., Revell, Dutton, Baker & Tay- 
lor, Ginn, and Heath, also Chiver’s book- 
bindery and many individuals, so that 
we were able to sail foi the north with 
six hundred volumes early in July. This 
collection included some of the best recent 
editions of the juvenile classics. 

The books and a small library equipment 
were sent to St. Anthony, the headquarters 
of all Dr. Grenfell’s activities. Here the 
library was established on the second floor 
of the school house in a large room, which 
also served for many other purposes. With 
the greatly appreciated assistance of Miss 
Burnite, of Cleveland, about one thousand 
useable books were selected from a mis- 
cellaneous collection which had previously 
been sent to Dr. Grenfell. It was a mis- 
cellaneous collection, indeed. For example, 
there were two sets of the “Popular Me- 
chanics Encyclopedia,” edited in 1820, and 


three sets of the ninth edition of the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” Of what value 
could these be to a people who must be re- 
claimed from the past and awakened to 
modern existence? However, they did 
prove of service in one instance—if not in 
the advancement of knowledge—for one 
morning all such large books were found 
piled in rows across the room. In utter 
amazement the worker asked for an ex- 
planation and was told that the local mili- 
tary organization had drilled there the 
evening before and the captain, anticipat- 
ing active service, had needed the books for 
trench practice! Entertainments were oc- 
casionally given in this room and when this 
occurred the audience sat on long boards 
supported by piles of books. Was it heart- 
less to place before the book shelves, doors 
of wire netting, with lock and key? 

One month was spent in sorting, classi- 
fying, accessioning, shelf-listing, and pre- 
paring the books. As quickly as this was 
accomplished and all records made, the 
books were taken in traveling libraries of 
fifty volumes each by Dr. Grenfell on his 
hospital ship, the Strathcona, and dis- 
tributed at the outports along the coast. 

Dr. Grenfell’s parish covers Newfound- 
land north of the railroad from Bay of 
Islands to Lewisport, the Strait Settle- 
ments and the Labrador coast. These peo- 
ple are descendants of Welsh, Scotch, 
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French and English who settled along the 
coast of this desolate country, attracted by 
the fishing opportunities. Having no 
means of advancement, they have been at 
a standstill for several generations. An 
illustration of the various nationalities ap- 
pears in the French names of the towns 
of Griquet and Kirpon which retain their 
French spelling, but are always pronounced 
Cricket and Karpoon! 

The schools are very poor, being sup- 
ported by heavily burdened denominations, 
and it is not uncommon to find two or three 
struggling in a little hamlet of two hun- 
dred inhabitants. A teacher stopping off 
at the St. Anthony Hospital was about to 
begin his winter work with but one arith- 
metic, one reader and one speller, staying 
three weeks in each settlement and cover- 
ing twenty miles on the Labrador. Imagine 
his delight at the prospect of a box of fifty 
elementary school books. 

At the close of the summer it was neces- 
sary to leave the library in the hands of 
temporary and inexperienced workers. 
Several requests from neighboring outports 
for boxes of books had been received and 
there were scarcely two hundred books left 
on the shelves to supply the demand. 
Nevertheless, books were solicited and ob- 
tained from England and America by Dr. 
Grenfell, with the result that with the aid 
of a detailed outline of the routine at St. 
Anthony a systematic circulation of travel- 
ing libraries has continued which by self- 
advertisement has grown despite the lack 
of supervision and guidance. 

In season the fishing industries keep all 
hands busy, the women and children taking 
an active part as well as the men, but when 
the winter shuts down the people crave and 
enjoy reading and treasure anything that 
is sent to them. Their eyes, trained to far- 
sightedness and often weakened by the 
glare of the snow, find the small print 
tedious and very difficult to read. For this 
and other reasons, in the library work 
stress is laid upon obtaining good print, 
good and numerous illustrations, and above 
all the very best that has been published on 
all subjects. Being largely dependent upon 
donations, many books of the old-fashioned 
type—two columns to a page and with the 
finest print—have been received, probably 


because the average person believes that 
poor fisherfolk, having nothing else, would 
be glad to have them. The poor fisherfolk 
do find them better than nothing, but with 
poor education, poor sanitation, and poor 
food, is it not justifiable that the library 
should draw a line at poor books? 

The task of bringing higher standards 
of living to a worthy people is urgent, and 
although so many years have been lost they 
should be able to reap the benefit of our 
years of progress. It is essential to 
broaden the outlook of these simple, honest 
people, and in order to accomplish this the 
first need is that the very best literature be 
supplied in an attractive form. The juvenile 
books are greatly appreciated by them and 
are best suited to serve as stepping stones 
to the fulfilment of this purpose. 

Reading rooms are another need for which 
the library should make provision. There are 
a great number of fishing schooners along 
the coast which constantly put into one out- 
port or another, and their crews, together 
with the men of the settlement, having no 
place to go, generally stand about the small 
store or resort to drink in order to pass 
the time away. It is expected that by the 
summer of 1916 the room at St. Anthony 
will be opened as a reading room and if 
funds are forthcoming it will not be diffi- 
cult to add another room to the existing 
buildings at each one of Dr. Grenfell’s sta- 
tions. These would also serve as deposit 
stations from which small collecticns of 
books (under fifty) could be loaned to meet 
the local demand, the resident doctor, 
nurse, or worker, taking charge. 

The crying need toward developing the 
opportunities of the library is for a perma- 
nent librarian, a person in sympathy with 
the project and able to develop the juvenile 
side of the work as well as to give the per 
sonal touch. This is specially important in 
helping the women, who become sordid 
with their abundance of work and lack of 
pleasures. This, of course, would make it 
necessary for the librarian to visit the vari- 
ous outports during the summer and in her 
absence it is probable that an able young 
girl who has completed her schooling at 
Dr. Grenfell’s orphanage could be trained 
to manage the mechanical details of the 
work at St. Anthony. 
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South of the line of the railroad New- 
foundland is also without a library, except 
at St. Johns, the capital, where there are 
two circulating centres in department 
stores supplying the demands for recent 
fiction, and a reference law library in one 
of the government buildings. 

The southern portion of the island is 
fairly prosperous and requests for books 
have been sent by several of the towns all 
the way to St. Anthony, with offers to pay 
all expenses. So it seems that this 
whole section must be included in the li- 
brary scheme. The idea has been sug- 
gested that headquarters for the south be 
made at the Seamen’s Institute which was 
founded in St. Johns by Dr. Grenfell. 
This building, conspicuous for its modern 
construction and equipment, is similar in 
all respects to our Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings. Of course it con- 
tains a reading room and a small library. 
The collection of books was given by Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Henry van Dyke and Mr. 
rancis Sayre, and is made up of standard 
works and well chosen fiction. However, 
as there is no one to supervise their use 
and no fund to assure rebinding, they have 
not served their full purpose and the reader 
for the most part has been confined to the 
use of magazines. With the Institute col- 
lection as a nucleus and a little money, it 
would be possible to open a circulating de- 
partment to the people of the city and also 
to develop the department of traveling li- 
braries supplying books to the towns and 
the many ships of all kinds plying to and 
from St. Johns. 

The desired permanent worker would 
spend the winters at St. Johns carrying on 
the work in the south. In order that the 
work of this section may be self-support- 
ing, the towns sending for books would pay 
a fee sufficient to cover running expenses. 

It seems incredible that this island on the 
very borders of Canada should be only 
now awakening to the realization of the 
modern library’s existence. But the rapid 
growth and appreciation of what has been 
done shows the eagerness of the people to 
take their place in the library field. Until 
such time as the government is able to as- 
sume the responsibility of the library, Dr. 
Grenfell hopes through the aid of good 
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friends in the United States to maintain 
the work in the north and guide the work 
of the south. 

The writer expects to return to the north 
in September to prepare a working basis 
of this enlarged plan and we hope that by 
January 1917 all will be in readiness. It is 
interesting to note that this work, begun 
solely for the poor fishermen on the Labra- 
dor, has been extended further and further 
south to meet the needs of the entire island 
of Newfoundland. 


A LIST OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 


Two lists of books by representative 
American poets of to-day have been 
printed in the Liprary JouRNAL: the first 
which was intended to cover the period 
from 1900 to 1913, appeared in the num- 
ber for February, 1914; and the second, 
which represented practically the year 1914, 
was printed in the number for May, I9g15. 
These selections are made by a committee 
of the Poetry Society of America, and the 
lists having been found useful in the 
library service, the annual custom is now 
continued with a group of the most notable 
books by American poets of the year 1915. 

The lists are intended to contain titles 
that should be found in every public library 
in the country; from these lists, also, it is 
thought that owners and makers of private 
libraries may safely choose and feel that 
they are keeping in touch with the poetic 
movement in their own country. There is 
now a widespread interest in this aspect of 
our national literature and no library, 
public or private, can afford to be without 
an adequate annual addition to the poetic 
shelves. The list contains books by poets 
of established reputation together with a 
selection from among our new poets, such 
books as seem to the committee to contain 
finished artistry, fresh impulses, a_ real 
contribution of thought, and hence con- 
siderable promise. This is the aim. But 
poetry is not all published by well-known 
publishers, and is not always easy to get 
hold of. Omissions of valuable material 
may sometimes be made. The committee 
does not claim to be infallible. The desire 
is, however, to keep tally upon all the 
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worthy books of poetry that are printed in 
this country. In order to do this perfectly 
the committee needs the co-operation of 
lovers of poetry everywhere; they will be 
glad to have their attention called to any 
privately printed or other books of poetry 
that might otherwise escape their search. 
Address the chairman of the committee on 
Library Lists of American Poets of To- 
day, Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, Tuckahoe, 
New York City. 

Two collections are added this year as 
being specially pertinent. Following “The 
little book of modern verse” which covered 
the period from 1900 up to two years ago, 
Miss Rittenhouse now gives us “The little 
book of American poets” which begins at 
an earlier period and brings the story up 
to the date of the printing of the first of 
these two admirable little anthologies. Mr. 
Braithwaite’s “Anthology of magazine 
verse for 1915” forms a significant mile- 
stone to show the direction the poetic 
spirit in this country is pointing out. Bur- 
ton Stevenson’s Anthology, which was so 
bulky and so expensive (if invaluable), 
is now accessible in eight small volumes. 
From these anthologies and from the lists 
given out by this committee it is thought 
that the poetic department in all our li- 
braries may be adequately and happily 
replenished. 

A complete compilation of the three an- 
nual “Lists of books of poetry by Ameri- 
can twentieth-century poets” will be printed 
in the Bulletin of the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, Syracuse, N. Y., and may be obtained 
by writing to that address, enclosing five 
cents. 

Braley, Berton. Songs of the workaday’ world. 

Doran. 

Burnet, Dana. Poems. Harpers. 
Bynner, Witter. The new world. Macmillan 
Cawein, Madison. The cup of Comus. Cameo 

Press. 

Colcord, Lincoln. Vision of war. Macmillan 
Conkling, Grace Hazard. Afternoons in April. 

Houghton. 

Ficke, Arthur Davison. The man on the hilltop 

Kennerley. 

Guiterman, Arthur. The laughing muse. Harper. 
Hooker, Brian. Poems. Yale University Press. 
Jones, Thomas S., Jr. The rose jar. T. B. Mosher 
Jones, Thomas S., Jr. The voice in the silence 

Mosher. 

Johnson, William Samuel. Prayer for peace, and 
other poems. Kennerley. 

Low, Benjamin R. C. The house that was, and other 
poems. Lane. 


Marquis, Don. Dreams and dust. Harpers 
Neihardt, John G. The song of Hugh Glass. Mac 
millan, 
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Pallen, Condé B. Collected poems. Kenedy 

Palmer, Alice Freeman. A marriage cycle 
Houghton. 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth. A handful of lavender 
T. B. Mosher. 

Scollard, Clinton. The vale of shadows, and other 
verses of the Great War. Gomme and Marshall 
Sesteee, Clinton. Italy in arms. Gomme and Mar- 

Teasdale, Sara. Rivers to the sea. Macmillan 
Thomas, Edith. The flower from the ashes. T. 


Walsh, Thomas. The pom kings. Macmillan. 
Widdemer, Margaret. The factories, and other lyrics. 
Winston. 


TWO COLLECTIONS 


Braithwaite, William Stanley. Anthology of magazine 
verse for 1915. Gomme and Marshall 

Rittenhouse, Jessie B. A little book of American 
poets. Houghton. 


APPLICATION FORMS FOR- 
EIGN BOOK IMPORTATIONS 


Dr. Hervert PutNAmM has suggested the 
use of uniform forms by libraries for mak- 
ing application for permits to import 
foreign books under the arrangement 
described in the Liprary Journat for 
December (p. 869). Accordingly he has 
prepared the following forms, marked No. 
1 and No. 2, and makes certain sugges- 
tions as to their use, in a letter sent with 
the blanks. 

“No. 1,” he says, “is to be used where 
the application is direct from the institu- 
tion (university, college or public body) 
placing an order abroad. No. 2 is to be 
used where the application is from an im- 
porter acting as agent for a group of 
institutions. 

“The forms will of course require modi- 
fication in detail, where (under No. 1) the 
order is to be placed with an importer or 
where (under No. 2) the application is in 
behalf of a single institution. 

“Application (No. 2) by the importer or 
agent must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
as indicated. Those direct need not be. 

“In preparing the application it will be 
well to consider carefully the limitations 
within which alone the permits are to be 
granted, and to conform strictly to them.” 


SPECIMEN FORM NO. I 
Application for permit for the shipment to 
the United States from countries hostile to 
Great Britain, of certain books of a phil- 
osophical, scientific, technical, or educational 
character, specifically destined for universi- 
ties, colleges or other public bodies. 
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To the Honorable 
The Secretary of State. 
Respectfully represents the 
undersigned :— 


f University 
2. That such institution is a4 College 
Public Body 

3. That it requires for its use from a coun- 
try now hostile to Great Britain the books 
whose titles are shown on the attached list 
marked A, comprising in all........... titles, 
and the number of copies stated respectively. 

4. That he believes there is no one of the 
said books which may not truly be described 
s “philosophical, scientific, technical, or edu- 
cational in character.” 

University 

5. That in behalf of the said { College 

Public Body 
he has placed [proposes to place] an order 
for the shipment of the said books from 
[Germany] with the firm 
TE 
and that the shipment will be made through 
the port of [Rotterdam] or some other neu- 
tral port. 

Wherefore he prays the good offices of the 
Department of State to secure from the 
British authorities exemption from interfer- 
ence with the said shipment or detention of 
the said books while in transit to the United 
States. 


[Below is the form of endorsement proposed] 
‘he Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C............ 
Endorsement: 

I am satisfied that the within application is 
genuine and that the volumes covered by it 
are in fact destined for the use of the 
University 
College named. 

Public Body 


Librarian of Congress. 


SPECIMEN FORM NO. 2 
Application for permit for the shipment to 
the United States from countries hostile to 
Great Britain, of certain books of philosophi- 
cal, scientific, technical, or educational char- 
acter, specifically destined for universities, 
colleges or public bodies. 


To the Honorable 
The Secretary of State: 
Respectfully represents the firm of........ 
doing business as importers of books and 


periodicals, with principal place of business 
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1. That the books whose titles are shown 
on the attached list, marked A, comprising in 
titles, were ordered from 
us by the several universities, colleges and 
public bodies named in the attached list 
marked B; that the actual orders therefor are 
of record in our office; that the number of 
copies specified on list A is the number 
actually required to fill such orders; and that 
the importation thereof by us is solely for 
the purpose of filling such orders, and not 
for stock, or for any purpose or destination 
whatsoever ; 

2. That it is our purpose to gather the said 
books in [Germany] for shipment to the 
United States from the port of [Rotterdam] 
or some other neutral port; 

3. That upon the arrival of the said books 
in [New York City] it is our intention to de- 
spatch them immediately to the several institu- 
tions or public bodies named; and we guar- 
antee that this shall be done. 

4. That we believe there is no one of the 
said books which may not truly be described 
as “philosophical, scientific, technical, or 
educational” in character; 

5. That the customers for whom they are 
destined, as named in said list B, are either 
universities, colleges or public bodies 

Wherefore, in behalf of such customers, 
whose agents we are, we request the good 
offices of the Department of State to secure 
from the British authorities exemption from 
interference with the shipment of the said 
books or detention thereof while in transit to 
the United States. 

A fidavit 


Before me personally the above 


and made oath to the truth of the facts stated 
and the good faith of the representations 
made in the foregoing application by him 
signed. 


Notary Public. 
(Seal) 
Proposed Endorsement: 
The Library of Congress, 

I am satisfied that the within application is 
genuine, and that the volumes covered by it 
are in fact destined for the use of the institu- 
tions or public bodies named. 


Librarian of Congress. 
SPECIAL ADDENDUM WHERE THE LIST IS OF 
PERIODICALS, OF OTHER SERIALS, OR OF 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN PARTS 


Special: 
[periodicals] 
and as the said books are published 
[numbers] [number] 


in parts of which only a single part 
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is issued at one time or can be included in a 


[subscription] 
particular invoice, though the order 
for them placed with us covers. the 


[year] 

entire work, we further request that such 
permit as may be issued for such exemption 
shall cover subsequent shipments comprising 
the parts or numbers issued hereafter, until 
the completion of the publication [until the ex- 
piration of the current subscription year.] 

N. B.—it is recommended that applications 
for current periodicals shall be kept distinct 
from those for books. 


STATUS OF THE NORTH DAKOTA 
LIBRARY COMMISSION 


In the hope of finally clarifying the 
situation as to the standing of the North 
Dakota Library Commission in its own 
state, we quote below several paragraphs 
from a letter written in December by Mrs. 
Budlong, the secretary of the commission, 
to Mr. Eastman, in response to inquiries 
made in the preparation of his article on 
“Library legislation in 1915” for the Janu- 
ary issue of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

“First let me say that your statements 
explaining library commission matters in 
North Dakota seem to me exactly correct 
for the date at which they were written,” 
writes Mrs. Budlong. “To understand the 
situation here, one must know a little of 
the history of the changes. A bill passed 
late in the session (March) did ‘abolish 
the library commission,’ transferring the 
supervision to the state board of regents. 
Then followed an interval of several 
months before the organization of the 
board of regents in July, during which 
period it was impossible to anticipate what 
might be the action of the regents and all 
questions concerning the status of the li- 
brary commission must be answered in 
terms of the phraseology of the bill. It 
was during that interim that I sent you 
the page from the House Journal and 
stated in my letter that the commission 
had been abolished. The board of regents 
clearly had power to reduce the commis- 
sion to a department and to give it another 
name which might indicate dependency, 
but the first action of the regents regard- 
ing library work was to vote that the name 
‘Public Library Commission’ be continued 
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‘on account of the advertising done and 
identity established under this caption.’ 
Instead of reducing the independence of 
the organization, additional authority was 
given the secretary and the director. This 
is easily understood within the _ state, 
‘abolishing of the commission,’ meaning 
here simply that five people have been de- 
prived of the honor of a position as li- 
brary commissioners and the five consti- 
tuting the board of regents have taken 
over their duties. The debate concerning 
our standing outside the state will turn on 
the question of what constitutes a library 
commission. Is it the five members hold- 
ing the title of library commissioners, or 
is it the staff, the office, the policy and the 
work done throughout the state which can 
undergo a change of supervision without 
any noticeable change in any other direc- 
tion. There has arisen no question in 
North Dakota but that the board of re- 
gents had a legal right to continue the use 
of the name, ‘Public Library Commission’ 
even after the bill mentioned abolishing 
the commission. I should like at 
some time to take up the legal points of 
this question, discussing the new meaning 
which this action of our board of regents 
gives the term ‘commission,’ and settling 
the question of whether this state is long- 
er entitled to membership in the League of 
Library Commissions. The editor of the 
Government Educational Directory thinks 
not unless my last letter has been able to 
convince him. 

“ Our letterhead was prepared after a 
consultation with the board of regents and 
its official secretary, and shows plainly 
their opinion of our present status. I en- 
close also the letterhead used by the mem- 
bers of the state board of regents which 
shows the relation of the library commis- 
sion to the other educational institutions 
of the state. It seems to me a very de- 
cided advance in our position that we have 
been recognized as a part of our great 
educational system, entitled to considera- 
tion and supervision by the same heads as 
are our higher institutions. We agree with 
you that the old commission belongs to the 
pioneer days and that we have stepped 
onto a much higher level in this unification 
of educational work.” 
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JOHN C. SCHWAB 

Yate University was shocked on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 12, to learn of the death of 
John Christopher Schwab, librarian and 
former head of the department of political 
economy. Prof. Schwab died of pneu- 
monia, following an illness of about a 
week. For twenty-five years Prof. Schwab 
had been connected with Yale, joining the 
faculty about four years after his gradua- 
tion. For fifteen years he was connected 
with the department of economics, and for 
the last ten years he had been at the head 
of the university library. 

He was born in New York City in 1865, 
the son of Gustav and Eliza von Post 
Schwab, and was graduated from Yale in 
1886, having prepared for college under 
private tutors in New York city. He pur- 
sued graduate studies in political economy 
and taught German at the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, receiving an M.A. in 1887 
from Yale. He went abroad the same year 
and entered the University of Berlin for 
several months, going from there to the 
University of Gottingen. He returned to 
New York in August, 1888. He received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Gottingen in 
T&8o. 

In 1890 he lectured at Yale on political 
economy. The following year he was made 
instructor and from 1898 to 1905 was pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Schwab was the author of two 
books, “The history of the New York 
property tax” and “The Confederate States 
ot America.” He contributed to many 
economic periodicals, and edited the Yale 
Review from 1892 until its recent reorgan- 
ization. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican and British Economic Associations 
and the American Library Association, the 
Century Association of New York City 
and the Graduates’ Club in New Haven. 
He was chairman of the Yale B:-Centen- 
nial Committee in 1901, and was to have 
been secretary of the committee which is 
arranging for a pageant next fall in cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the 
coming of Yale to New Haven. 

Dr. Schwab was married in 1893 to 
‘tiss Edith A. Fisher of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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His brother, Gustav H. Schwab, a banker 
and shipowner of New York, died last 
year. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS FOR 1914-15 


Tue annual report of Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress, for the year 
ending June 30, 1915, was submitted to 
Congress Dec. 6. Included with it, as 
usual, are the reports of the superintendent 
of the building and grounds and that of the 
register of copyrights, and the whole makes 
a book of 221 pages. 

One of the most important events of 
the year was the organization of the legis- 
lative reference service, for which an 
appropriation had been voted the preceding 
year. Full organization of the staff was 
deferred till the opening of the regular 
session in December, though preliminary 
work was done in anticipation of the prob- 
able demands. On subjects of legislation 
clearly in prospect source material was 
assembled, or at least identified, though 
only in relation to the budget systems in 
foreign countries was an attempt made to 
draw off and digest the data. In addition 
the field of each of the major committees 
of Congress was assigned to some member 
of the staff for special study and for special 
responsibility for its treatment. A more 
complete index than existed for the federal 
statutes was imperative, and a special group 
of indexers was organized and has worke:| 
steadily on these indexes as part of the 
necessary permanent apparatus of the 
division. The range of subjects covered 
by the service has been broad, of major 
importance being the questions involving 
foreign or international law, and those aris- 
ing out of the war. No provision for bill 
drafting was made in the organization of 
the service as authorized by Congress, and 
the organization as a whole was not main- 
tained after the close of the session, though 
such a diminution means the loss of much 
expert service. It is a matter of regret 
that James D. Thompson, who organized 
the division, was obliged, for reasons of 
health, to resign from it at the session’s 
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close. Provision for the continuance of 
the service another year has been made by 
an appropriation of $25,000. 

The vacancy left by the death in October, 
1914, of Bernard R. Green, superintendent 
of building and grounds, was filled by the 
appointment in April of Frank Lloyd 
Averill. Since the close of the year the 
superintendent of reading rooms, William 
W. Bishop, has resigned to assume the 
librarianship of the University of Michigan, 
his Alma Mater. His place has been tem- 
porarily filled by the transfer of Frederick 
W. Ashley, for some years chief of the 
order division. In November the library 
suffered a serious loss in the death of 
Arthur Jeffrey Parsons, chief of the divi- 
sion of prints since 1900. 

The total appropriation for the work of 
the library and the copyright office for 
1915 was $544,935.53, and for building ana 
grounds $106,205, making a grand total of 
$651,140.53. Expenditures for 1915 were 
542,993.54 for library and copyright ofiice 
and $102,181.54 for building and grounds. 
The 1916 appropriations for the former are 
$549,460 and for the latter $110,645, mak- 
ing a grand total of $660,105. In addition 
$200,462.10 was expended for printing and 
binding, and the 1916 allotment for this 
purpose is $200,000. Slight increases in 
salaries in 197 positions, totalling $23,140, 
were recommended for the present year, 
but were not granted. The recommenda- 
tions will be renewed. 

In the copyright office $111,922.75 were 
received and applied for fees; the total 
number of deposits received was 203,767, 
and the total number of registrations, 115,- 
193. The expenses of the office amounted 
to $103,773.39, making a net cash earning 
of $8149.36. In addition to the cash fees 
the copyright business brings each year to 
the government many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property in the articles deposited. 
A branch office was opened at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, but 
practically no registrations were made. 

The total contents of the library at the 
clese of the year were as follows: 2,363,- 
873 books, 147,553 maps and charts, 727,808 
volumes and pieces of music and 385,757 
prints. Comparative tables of the acces- 
sions of 1914 and 1915 show a decrease of 


12 per cent in the net total, due largely to 
the European war, not only through the 
diminution of publications in the belligerent 
nations, but to the detention in the Far 
ast of large purchases. The Harrisse 
library, bequeathed to the library in 1910, 
was finally delivered in August, 1914, and 
ccnsists of 220 volumes and pamphlets (203 
by Harrisse himself) with some packages 
and boxes of manuscript material. The 
collection is devoted largely to the period 
of discovery and exploration of America, 
and is specially rich in material relating to 
Columbus. Large purchases of Chinese 
literature secured the delivery during the 
year of 10,741 volumes, bringing up the 
East Asiatic collection to over 45,000 
volumes. The special effort begun three 
years ago to build up a strong coliection 
of the literature of the fine arts has been 
sustained by careful purchases. The Sim- 
khovitch collection of about a thousand 
books and periodicals on social revolution- 
ary movements in Europe during the last 
century, and additional source material on 
native languages of Spanish America, col- 
lected by Dr. Rudolph R. Schuller, were also 
noteworthy acquisitions. Transfers from 
governmental libraries in the District 
brought in 31,060 volumes and pamphlets, 
35,050 periodical numbers and 194 maps 
and charts, while 8722 surplus copyright de- 
posits were transferred to these libraries. 
In addition 5054 of these duplicates were 
sent to the Public Library, and smaller lots 
to several other institutions. 

For the division of manuscripts the work 
of transcribing public documents in the 
English archives relating to American his- 
tory has been continued, and these tran- 
scripts now number about 175,000 folios. 
Similar work is planned in France, Spain, 
Mexico and Russia. Some of the work 
in France and Spain has already been done, 
and it is still in process. Conditions in 
Mexico have temporarily halted the work 
there. In all these countries free permis- 
sion for the work has been given, and every 
facility afforded, facilities in most cases 
far surpassing those in our own archives. 
Several interesting groups of papers, in- 
cluding the diary and other papers of 
Gideon Welles, have been given to th: 
library, and several deposits have been 
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made, perhaps the most valuable being the 
Thacher autograph collection of royal docu- 
ments. The Force correspondence, supple- 
menting his library of Americana, bought 
in 1867, is another notable accession to this 
department. 

During the year the division of docu- 
ments handled 46,043 volumes and pam- 
phlets, as compared with 42,064 for the 
previous year. The library has an interna 
tional exchange list of 92 countries, from 
whom regular consignments are received, 
and in addition shipments in response to 
special requests have been received from 
25 countries. Special effort was made dur- 
ing the year to perfect the files of official 
gazettets of foreign governments. The 
number of duplicates turned over to the 
order division for exchange with other 
libraries was 10,253 volumes and 17,436 
pamphlets. 

In the law library accessions numbered 
4337, making the total contents 168,719. 
Limited space has necessitated the rear- 
rangement of the collection and has in- 
creased the part of the library housed in 
the main building. Deficiencies in the 
material covering the countries of Latin 
America suggested special effort to collect 
such material, and accordingly the law 
librarian was commissioned to leave in June 
for a six-months’ trip to South America. 
The literature and information secured will 
be used in the preparation of a “Guide to 
the law and legal literature of Latin 
America,” similar to the one recently pub- 
lished for Spain. 

In the division of maps and charts 5336 
pieces were accessioned during the year, 
making a total of 147,553. There are in 
addition 276,256 sheets in the Sanborn in- 
surance collection and the British Ordnance 
and Egyptian surveys. Circulars similar 
to those sent out in 1902 were again sent to 
surveyors of all the counties in the United 
States, with the result that 141 county maps 
were presented and 145 purchased, with 
returns still coming in. These county maps 
are frequently consulted. 

In the music division 22,120 volumes and 
pieces of music, 913 volumes of the litera- 
ture of music and 820 volumes on musical 
instruction, a total of 23,853 pieces, were 
accessioned, making the grand total of re- 
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sources 727,808. The periodical division 
received 8184 current periodicals, including 
second copies from the copyright office and 
1622 separate titles received through the 
Smithsonian Institution. This number does 
not include the large number of serials re- 
ceived. The number of newspapers re- 
ceived is 965 (849 American and 116 
foreign); the number held for binding is 
312 (218 American and 94 foreign). Dur- 
ing the year 1517 volumes of papers and 
4795 volumes of periodicals were bound. 
Readers in the main reading room alone 
used 7641 volumes of newspapers and 11,628 
volumes of periodicals. Rules of procedure 
have been formulated, outlines drawn and 
work started on the “List of serials in the 
library.” Progress on this is necessarily 
slow, as the records are centralized only in 
the reading room catalogs, where it is not 
feasible to search through the hundreds of 
thousands of cards for periodical titles. 

The print collection now totals 385,757 
pieces, of which 8945 were received during 
the year. Several exhibitions have been 
arranged and attendance was 382 more than 
last year, an increase in service of 2087 
books, 782 periodicals, 27,270 photographs 
and engravings, 14,682 stereoscopic views 
and 250 lantern slides. Use of the Semitic 
division is likewise growing steadily, if 
slowly. During the year over 10,000 books 
and pamphlets in the two Deinard collec- 
tions were bound, lettered and arranged, 
and a special title catalog giving the origi- 
nal title, name of author and imprint has 
been prepared. A list of Hebrew books 
relating to medicine was prepared for the 
Surgeon-General’s Library. Arabic books 
were supplied the Department of Agricul- 
ture and duplicate books in Yiddish dealing 
v.ith America were forwarded to the Public 
Library, where they are in continuous cir- 
culation. 

The number of volumes bound was 29,- 
sc5, most of the work (28,324 volumes) be- 
ing done in the branch bindery in the 
library. For practically all the work either 
“acid-free” leather or the best library buck- 
ram was used. 

The total number of volumes cataloged 
was 99,860, of which 72,539 were new 
accessions and 27,321 recataloged. There 
bas been a marked increase in the receipt 
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of masses of minor publications and a 
method of collective entry has been devised 
for its handling, sample forms of entry be- 
ing shown. The number of volumes class:- 
fied was 101,095, of which 76,739 were new 
accessions and 24,356 were reclassified. 
The number of volumes shelflisted was 
88,984 (70,413 new accessions). The re- 
classified portion of the library now con- 
tains in round numbers 1,457,500 volumes, 
the decrease in accessions permitting more 
time for this work. A special feature of 
the year’s work has been the preparation 
of classification schedules for printing. 
Several have been completed and others are 
in process. 

During the year the number of subscrib- 
ers to the printed cards increased from 
1986 to 2120. Cash sales, including sub- 
scription to proof sheets, amounted to 
$59,379.64, an increase of about 8! per 
cent over 1913-14, while the value of the 
cards shipped was increased over I2 per 
cent. Cards for about 35,000 different titles 
were added during the year, including about 
5000 printed for libraries in the District and 
2500 for other co-operating libraries. The 
whole number of titles in stock is approxi- 
mately 657,000, and cards in stock about 
46,000,000. There are now 49 depository 
libraries. 

The library published lists of references 
on Europe and international politics, prison 
labor, cost of living and prices, deep water- 
ways, negro suffrage, the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall, parcel post, railroads and 
trusts; classification schemes for classes P 
and Q; Monthly list of state publications; 
Guide to the law and legal literature of 
Spain; Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1789; Calendar of the corre- 
spondence of George Washington with the 
officers; Catalogue of first editions of 
Stephen C. Foster; Catalogue of the John 
Boyd Thacher collection of incunabula; 
besides the librarian’s annual report and 
some small pamphlets and sets of rules. 

The A. L. A. subject card catalog, started 
by the division of bibliography the previous 
year, was brought to a state of working 
completeness and has proved a great time 
saver. It represents the books selected by 
the A. L. A. for purchase by the smaller 
libraries. The typewritten lists compiled 


numbered 206, with a total of 1094 sheets, 
as against 162 lists and 868 sheets the 
previous year. Social and economic sub- 
jects led, with history second. Only three 
regular lists were published, but several 
shorter ones were printed in Special 
Libraries, and other lists have appeared in 
various organs. 

Publications from the Smithsonian 
Library for the Smithsonian Deposit 
numbered 24,713 pieces, as follows: 3043 
volumes, 1179 parts of volumes, 1763 
pamphlets, 17,410 periodicais, 594 charts 
and 724 parts of serials to complete sets. 
This includes complete sets of inaugural 
dissertations and academic publications 
from I2 universities and technical high 
schools from all parts of the world. 

In the reading room for the blind 707 
items were accessioned, and the collection 
of books, ete., in all types now numbers 
3174. The number of active readers was 
233, while 1321 blind persons and 9949 
others visited the rooms. 

The library had a special exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, to which sev- 
eral medals and other awards were made 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS, rors 


ORIGINAL GIFTS—UNITED STATES 


Brookston Town and Perry Township, Ind. 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
Carlisle Town and Haddon T epepcd Ind. 10,000.00 
Chillicothe Township, Ill. (at Chillicothe). 10,000.00 
Clintonville, Wis............. 9,000.00 
Colfax Town and Perry Township, ‘Ind... 9,000.00 


Contra Costa County, Cal. (three buik lings, 
$2,500 each, at Antioch, Concord and 


Culver City and Union Township, ‘Ind..... 10,000.00 
Darlington Town and Franklin Township, 

8,000.00 

Fast Jordan, 
Francesville Town and Salem Township, 

Gilman City and Ill. 10,000.00 
Greenfield, Towa 7,500.00 
Griggsville, Il....... 5,000.00 
Harlan, Towa. . 10,000.00 
Kingstree, S. C. ‘se 6,000.00 
Liberty Town and Center Township, Ind 10,000.00 
Littleton, Col. eee 5,000.00 


Logan Town and Jefferson Township, Towa 10,900.00 
J 
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Lynn, Mass. (two branch buildings)...... 50,000.00 

cPherson, Kan. (town and township).... 12,500.00 
Madison Township, Ohio (at Madison).... 10,000.00 
8,000.00 
Maumee Village and Lucas County, Ohio.. 10,000.00 
Milford Junction Town and Van Buren 


7,000.00 
Millbury ch 12,500.00 
Mishawaka, 30,000.00 
17,500.00 
Orleans, Ind. (town and township)........ 10,000.00 
Owensville Town and Montgomery Town- 

12,500.00 
Pierceton Town and Washington Town- 

10,000.00 

emington Town and Carpenter Township, 

Rising Sun City and Randolph Township, 

10,000.00 
Sheldon Township, Ul. (at Sheldon)...... 9,000.00 
Sibley Town and Holman Township, Iowa _ 10,000.00 
15,000.00 
Spencer, Neb. (village and township)..... ,000.00 
Spencerville Village and Spencer Township, 

7,500.00 
10,000.00 


Umatilla County, Ore. ($25,000 building at 
Pendleton; $7,500 building at Milton).. 32,500.00 


Wagner, S. Dak -_ 5,000.00 
Wellington, Kan 17,500.00 
West Lebanon Town and Pike Township, 

7,500.00 


$223,000.00 
INCREASES——-UNITED STATES 


Athol, Mass. (building to cost $22,000)... 7,000.00 
Atlanta, Ga. (branch building—building to 

2,000.00 
Bloomington City and Bloomington and 

Perry Townships, Ind. (building to cost 

$31,000) ... Kona 3,500.00 


Duluth, Minn. (branch building)......... 30,000.90 
Halstead, Kan. (building to cost $7,500).. 2,500.00 
Hutchinson, Kan. (addition)............. 16,000.00 
Kansas City, Kan. (branch building)...... 25,000.00 
Lakewood, Ohio (building to cost $44,600). 4,000.00 
Littleton, Col. (building to cost $8000).. 2,000.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (North Side branch).... 3,420.57 


Reading, Mass. (building to cost $15,000). 2,500.00 
Toledo, Ohio (branch buildings—4 buildings 


Traer, Iowa (to provide for Perry Town- 
ship—building to cost $10,000)........ 2,000.00 


Tulsa, Okla. (building to cost $55,000)... 12,500.00 
Warsaw, Ind. (to provide for Wayne 
Township—building to cost $15,000).... 2,500.00 
$12',329.67 
ORIGINAL GIFTS—CANADA 


Clinton, Ontario 
Renfrew, Ontario 
South Norwich Township, Ontario (at 


$ 4,900.00 
12,000.00 


6,000.00 


$22,900.00 
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OTHER ORIGINAL GIFTS 
Germiston, Transvaal, U. S. Africa...... £6,000.00 
SUMMARY OF LIPRARY BUILDINGS, IQI5 
United States, 77 new gifts, including 80 


$823,000.00 
United States, 16 increases to previous 

gifts, including 2 new buildings...... 121,529.07 
Canada, 3 new gifts, including 3 new 

Buildings 22,900.00 
U. &. Africa, : mew building. 30,000.00 


$997,429.67 

81 new gifts, including 84 new buildings. 

16 imereases to previous gifts, including 

2 new buildings. 
Total amount granted, including 86 new 

brary buildings $997,429.67 

Library gifts for 1915 total $997,429.67, as com- 
pared with $1,834,395 for 1914. 

The total library gifts to date, Dec. 31, 1915, 
granted by Mr. Carnegie personally or by Carnegic 
Corporation of New York: 


2659 public library buildings.......... $60,011,597.17 
college library buildings......... 3+776,199.27 
2775 $63,787,796.44 | 


THE LIBRARIES AND THE 
STEVENS BILL 

In accordance with the resolutions of 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the book buying committee of the 
association prepared a circular to libraries, 
urging the necessity of joint action to 
secure an amendment to the Stevens Dill 
which would exempt libraries from the 
provisions of the bill. The committee also 
had in view other action looking toward 
the same end. A conference was arranged 
with Mr. Whittier, of the American Fair 
Trade League, which seems to be the 
organization energetically backing price 
maintenance legislation. Mr. Whittier in- 
formed the committee that a new bill was 
about to be introduced which would replace 
the old Stevens-Ayres bill. He offered his 
co-operation in obtaining a clause in the bill 
exempting libraries. The new bill was in- 
troduced by Representative Stephens, of 
Nebraska, January 21 (H. R. No. 9671). 
The bill contains the following clause: 

“The provisions of this act shall not ap- 
ply in cases of sales of such article or 
articles of commerce to the United States, 
or in cases of sales of such articles to any 
state or public library, or to any society or 
institution incorporated or established solely 
for religious, philosophical, educational, 
medical, scientific or literary purposes, 
made in good faith for use thereof by such 
society or institution.” 

It would appear that all objections on the 
part of librarians, as such, to the old bill 
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are obviated by the introduction of the new 
bill, and that no further action on the part 
of libraries and library organizations will 
be necessary if the second section is re- 
tained. 

The clause reinforces the principle laid 
down in the tariff law that libraries which 
are supported by public taxation for edu- 
cational purposes, and which are practically 
wholesale buyers, should not be on the same 
plane as the private individual. 

The book buying committee is grateful 
for the hearty co-operation it has received 
from librarians in all parts of the country. 
The progress of the bill, of course, will be 
carefully watched. 

Cuaries H. Brown, 
Chairman Bookbuying Committee, 
American Library Association. 


THE MODIFIED STEVENS BILL 
WE print for the benefit of librarians 
interested the full text of the modified 

Stevens bill, as reintroduced on January 21 

by Congressman Stephens of Nebraska. 

New matter is in italics and the old matter 

which has been excluded from the new bill 

is in brackets. 
A BILL 

[To prevent discrimination in prices and to 
provide for publicity of prices to dealers 
and to the public.] 

To protect the public against dishonest adver- 
tising and false pretenses in merchandising. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in any 
contract for the sale of articles of commerce 
to any dealer, wholesale or retail, by any 
grower, producer, manufacturer, or owner 
thereof, under trademark or special brand, 
hereinafter referred to as the “vendor,” it 
shall be lawful for such vendor, whenever 
the contract constitutes a transaction of 
commerce amaong the several States, or with 
foreign nations, or in any Territory of the 
United States, or in the District of Columbia, 
or between any such Territory and another, 
or between any such Territory or Territories 
and any States or the District of Columbia, 
or with a foreign nation or nations, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia and any State 
or States or a foreign nation or nations, to 
prescribe the [sole] uniform prices and man- 
ner of settlement at which the different qual- 
ities and quantities of each article covered 
by such contract may be resold: Provided, 
= the following conditions are complied 
with: 
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(a)Such vendor shall not have any mon- 
opoly or control of the market for articles 
belonging to the same general class of mer- 
chandise as such article or articles of com- 
merce as shall be covered by such contract 
of sale; nor shall such vendor be a party 
to any agreement, combination, or under- 
standing with any competitor in the produc- 
tion, manufacture, or sale of any merchandise 
in the same general class in regard to the 
price at which the same shall be sold either 
to dealers at wholesale or retail or to the 
public. 

[(b) Such vendor shall affix a notice to 
each article of commerce or to each carton, 
package, or other receptacle inclosing an 
article of commerce covered by such con- 
tract of sale stating the price prescribed by 
the vendor at the time of the delivery of said 
article as the uniform price of sale of such 
article to the public, and the name and ad- 
dress of such vendor, and bearing the said 
trade-mark or special brand of such vendor 
Such article or articles of commerce covered 
thereby shall not be resold except with such 
notice affixed thereto or to the cartons, pack- 
ages, or other receptacles inclosing the same.]} 

[c] (b) Such vendor shall file [in the Bu- 
reau of Corporations] at the office of the 
Federal Trade Commission a_ statement 
setting forth the trade-mark or special brand 
owned or claimed by such vendor in respect 
of such article or articles of commerce to 
be covered by such contract of sale, and also, 
from time to time, as the same may be adopted 
or modified, a schedule setting forth the uni- 
form price of sale thereof to dealers at 
wholesale, and the uniform price of sale 
thereof to dealers at retail from whatever 
source acquired and the uniform price of 
sale thereof to the public, and upon filing 
such statement such vendor shall pay to the 
{Commissioner of Corporations] edera! 
Trade Commission a registration fee of $10. 
Prices set forth in such schedule and made 
in any contract pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall be uniform to all dealers in 
like circumstances, differing only as to grade, 
quality or quantity of such articles sold, 
point of delivery and manner of settlement, 
all of which differences shall be set forth in 
such schedule; [The price to the vendee 
under any such contract shall be one of such 
uniform prices to wholesale and to retail 
dealers according as such vendee shall be a 
dealer at wholesale or a dealer at retail,] 
and there shall be no discrimination in favor 
of any vendee by the allowance of a dis- 
count, rebate or commission for any cause 
or by grant of any special concession or 
[allowance or by the payment of any rebate 
or commission or] by any other device what- 
soever. 

(c) Such contracts for the sale of such 
article or articles of commerce may provide 
for seasonal disposal sales, twice yearly at 
appropriate times, by dealers at retail, during 
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which periods duly set forth in such state- 
ment or in such schedule of prices as shall 
be filed by such vendor, such dealers at retail 
may sell such article or articles of commerce 
for a price other than the umform price 
as set forth in the schedule provided in the 
preceding paragraph B: Provided, That 
such article or articles of commerce shall 
have first been offered to the vendor, by 
such dealer at retail, by written offer, at the 
price paid for the same by such dealer, and 
that such vendor, not less than thirty days 
prior to the date set forth for the next 
seasonal disposal sale, after reasonable oppor- 
tunity to inspect such article or articles, shall 
have refused or neglected to accept such offer. 


(d) Any article of commerce or any carton, 
package, or other receptacle inclosing an 
article or articles of commerce covered by 
such contract and in possession of a dealer 
may be sold for a price other than the uniform 
price for resale by such dealer for such 
quality and quantity as set forth in the 
schedule provided in the [next] preceding 
paragraph B [c]. First, if such dealer shall 
cease to do business and the sale is made in 
the course of winding up the business of 
such dealer, or if such dealer shall have be- 
come bankrupt, or a receiver of the business 
of such dealer shall have been appointed, pro- 
vided that such article or articles of com- 
merce shall have first been offered to the 
vendor thereof by such dealer or the legal 
representative of such dealer by written offer 
at the price paid for the same by such dealer, 
and that such vendor, after reasonable op- 
portunity to inspect such article or articles, 
shall have refused or neglected to accept such 
offer, or, second, if such article of commerce 
or contents of such carton, package, or other 
receptacle shall have become damaged, de- 
teriorated, or soiled: Provided, That such 
damaged, deteriorated, or soiled article shall 
have first been offered to the vendor by such 
dealer by written offer, at the price paid for 
the same by such dealer, or, at the option of 
such vendor, in exchange for similar articles 
not damaged, deteriorated or soiled, and that 
such vendor, after reasonable opportunity to 
inspect such article or articles, shall have re- 
fused or neglected to accept such offer, and 
that such damaged, deteriorated, or soiled 
article shall thereafter only be offered for 
sale by such dealer with prominent notice to 
the purchaser that such article is damaged, 
deteriorated, or soiled, and that the price 
thereof is reduced because of such damage. 

The provisions of this act shall not apply 
in cases of sales of such article or articles 
of commerce to the United States, or in cases 
of sales of such articles to any state or public 
library, or to any society or mstitution incor- 
porated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, medical, scientific 
or literary purposes, made in good faith for 
use thereof by such society or institution. 
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OLD-TIME LIBRARY RULES 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on one 
of Boston’s early circulating libraries in the 
discovery in a book (dated 1801) in the 
Medford Public Library of a printed slip 
setting forth the “Condition of the Shakes- 
peare Circulating Library, No. 25, School 
Street, C. Callender’s,” which ran as fol- 
lows: 

I. Subscribers are entitled to four volumes 
at a time, paying in advance: 

PER YEAR—SEVEN DOLLS. 
HALF YEAR—FOUR DOLLS. 
QUARTER—TWO DOLLS. 50 CTs. 
MONTH—ONE DOLLAR. 

II. Subscribers have the privilege of chang- 
ing their books once a day and not oftener; 
and no book to be kept out longer than one 
month. 

Ill. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and at the renewing of each term. 

1V. Subscribers retaining any books after 
their time expires, or leaving any account un- 
settled, are considered as renewing their sub- 
scription. 

V. Subscribers lending their books, will be 
charged for them as non-subscribers, separate 
irom their privilege as subscribers. 

VI. Non-susscripers to pay for each vol- 
ume as returned; for a duodecimo or smaller 
volume per week 6% cents, and after the third 
week 12% cents; for each octavo 12% cents; 
and after the fourth week 25 cents per week. 

VII. Every volume not returned within one 
week enters on a second, and so on till re- 
turned. 

VIII. The value of the books to be deposited 
when required. 

IX. Books lost, written in, torn, leaves 
turned down, or otherwise damaged, must be 
replaced, or paid for; and if they belong to 
a set the whole must be taken, or a reason- 
able compensation made. 

This article applies also to subscribers. 


A library is the scholar’s workshop; it 
is the teacher’s assistant; it is the profes- 
sional man’s chief outfit. To the true 
book lover it is much more; it is a para- 
dise of delights wherein are contained 
those things that inform the mind, stimu- 
late the understanding, cultivate the heart, 
and uplift the soul. Any good collection 
of books may give pleasure—may contain 
the means whereby you can add to your 
knowledge. But you can never know the 
true value of such a collection, you can 
never experience the wealth of happiness 
which books can give, until you possess a 
library that is all your own.—Barpwin, 
Book Lover. 
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American Library Association 


COUNCIL 


The Council met at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Wednesday morning, Dec. 29, with 
Miss Plummer presiding and 37 members 
present. 

The first business was the reading of a re- 
port on fire insurance rates by Matthew S. 
Dudgeon of Wisconsin. Mr. Dudgeon said 
that his committee was not yet ready to make 
a final report on the subject of fire insurance, 
as there are three points upon which more 
time is needed. The first point to be elabo- 
rated is the method of fire prevention; the sec- 
ond is the elaboration of a written clause to 
be inserted in a policy of the usual form, pro- 
tecting numerous articles common to libraries 
which the printed form usually excludes from 
the loss; and third, time is wanted to con- 
sider the possibility of drafting a purely 
library policy for use in states which will 
permit its substitution for the standard policy. 
In policies insuring card catalogs, indexes, 
etc., there should be either a fixed value, as 
the value of replacement or of production, or 
there should be a clause something like “In- 
cluding the value of the work and labor 
required in producing.” Putting in a general 
clause that is elastic is probably the best 
method. The library in a city which insists 
on carrying its own insurance is likely to find 
itself, in case of fire, without any specific 
funds on hand with which to rebuild. It is 
for all practical purposes without any insur- 
ance, and will be faced with the necessity 
of a campaign of publicity to make possible 
a specific appropriation. The final report is 
expected not later than next summer. 

Following Mr. Dudgeon, Dr. Clement W. 
Andrews, of the John Crerar Library, read 
a most instructive paper on “The economics 
of library architecture.” Dr, Andrews de- 
clared that while there had been excellent 
guides prepared on the planning of library 
buildings, except in the case of certain details 
the subject has not been treated distinctly 
from the economic standpoint, and he had re- 
cently been occupied in applying the principles 
embodied to the concrete case of the examina- 
tion of plans for a proposed building for the 
John Crerar Library. A comprehensive sur- 
vey must take in the expenditure of money 
by the library both for construction and main- 
tenance of the building, of time and effort 
by the staff, and of time and effort by the 
readers; and these considerations must apply 
to every line of the library’s service. The 
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relative importance of the library’s varied 
functions changes so in different institutions 
that uniformity of plans is impossible. The 
first question to consider is that of size and 
of the time for which provision shall be made. 
It is comparatively easy to calculate the 
growth of the library’s collection, but the 
ground plan of the building is less likely 
to be considered from the economic stand- 
point. 

Dr. Andrews then proceeded to compare 
the economic advantages and disadvantages 
of the different ground plans represented by 
the public libraries of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, the Library of Con- 
gress, Columbia University, and the New 
York State Library, where is found “the 
minimum of initial cost, the maximum of com- 
pactness and accessibility of storage, and 
with a suitable arrangement of the rooms a 
minimum of maintenance expense.” He also 
discussed the height of rooms, their arrange- 
ment and juxtaposition, the amount of space to 
be given to stacks and to corridors, and the 
need of improved systems of ventilation and 
cleaning. In closing he referred briefly to 
the esthetics of library architecture and ex- 
pressed the conviction that “simplicity and 
unity of plan are not incompatible with dig- 
nity of style, beauty of design, or suitability 
of material.” 

The discussion of this paper was opened by 
Dr. W. D. Johnston, librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library. He advocated “fewer and 
larger” reading rooms in public libraries, and 
would shelve in separate quarters only those 
collections which because of their character 
or use might almost as well be in a separate 
building. Other closely related collections he 
would shelve in the same room, facilitating 
use of the collections, giving greater space 
for readers and books, and providing greater 
flexibility of administration, 

Mr. Wyer followed Dr. Johnston with a 
report on the correspondence he had carried 
on with the Carnegie Corporation relative 
to the style of building and the choice of site 
which it would approve. He said he found 
Mr. Bertram “unwilling to agree that the cor- 
poration concerned itself very much, ex- 
cept in the case of small libraries, with build- 
ings and that it concerned itself almost none 
at all with sites.” The objection of the cor- 
poration to approving plans which provide 
auditoriums on the main floor, thus requiring 
additional foundations and roof, was dis- 
cussed. It results in putting the auditorium 
in most small libraries in the basement and 
putting the service floor from six to twelve 
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steps above the sidewalk, an arrangement 
most librarians and commissions feel to be 
uneconomical. 

The last subject of the morning was “Pub- 
licity,” and the paper on “Publicity methods 
for libraries,” prepared by W. H. Kerr, had 
been distributed in advance to all the mem- 
bers. Mr. Kerr added some information re- 
ceived after the printing of the paper, and 
in discussion led to strongly urged recom- 
mendations: that the association continue the 
publicity work already begun on its behalf, 
as outlined in the 1915 A. L. A. publicity com- 
mittee report, and that the publicity commit- 
tee be instructed to study and report a com- 
prehensive publicity policy for the American 
Library Association, the state library associa- 
tions and commissions, and local libraries. 
Mr: Kerr stated that publicity is particularly 
a small library problem. A good many of the 
library problems before larger libraries come 
from the smaller libraries just as the popula- 
tion in our cities and larger towns is recruited 
from the country. The effectiveness of li- 
brary work in the small towns and in the 
country has considerable bearing upon what 
is expected from public libraries in the cities. 
The news bulletin issued occasionally by the 
American Civic Association, and that of the 
University of Minnesota “Extension Press 
Service” were exhibited as interesting sam- 
ples for possible features of the future work 
of the publicity committee. 

Charles H. Compton of the Seattle Public 
Library discussed Mr. Kerr’s paper, at the 
latter’s suggestion giving special considera- 
tion to the question of co-operative publicity. 
So far as he knew the only co-operative pub- 
licity has been the compilation of five co-oper- 
ative lists by Joseph L. Wheeler, and the 
2000 posters sold to 20 libraries by the 
publicity committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. He quoted figures show- 
ing the saving made by doing this printing 
in quantities, but felt the emphasis should 
rather be placed on the saving in time to 
individual libraries and on the _ increased 
effectiveness of the publicity material. Present- 
day library publicity is largely unattractive, 
ineffective, and unnecessarily expensive, and 
he felt a careful inquiry should be made of 
the expense that would be incurred and the 
support that might be expected if a central 
bureau for co-operative publicity were estab- 
lished. His suggestions of some of the work 
which a publicity expert might do included the 
preparation of co-operative publicity material 
suitable for all localities; the final editing of 
co-operative lists, with introductory para- 
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graphs; the giving of advice and suggestions 
to librarians on local publicity problems; the 
preparation of short articles for free and 
general use in local newspapers; the system- 
atic attempt to secure national publicity for 
library work through magazines and city 
papers; and the constant following-up of pub- 
licity methods now in use or worthy of 
adoption by libraries. 

Mr. Ranck described the publicity methods 
used in the good roads campaign in Michi- 
gan last year, from which he believed libra- 
rians might get many good suggestions. 

Mr. Dudgeon said that he believed library 
publicity to be successful should consist of 99 
per cent. of knowledge of publicity methods 
and one per cent. knowledge of library activi- 
ties and possibilities, and that up to the pres- 
ent exactly the reverse had been the case. 
He doubted the advisability of the co-operative 
method of publication, and whether mature 
consideration is given to the nature and form 
of material that should go into the co-opera- 
tive production, and felt that for publicity 
work a librarian, with his training and tradi- 
tions, is seldom a success. 

The president stated that a letter had been 
received from H. C. Wellman regarding the 
threatened danger to libraries in the price- 
fixing bill, introduced as the Stevens bill in 
the Sixty-third Congress and reintroduced 
as the Ayres bill in the present Congress. 
Mr. Roden, a member of the book-buying 
committee, was called on. He read the bill, 
commented upon it, and read _ resolutions 
which he had, at the request of the president, 
drawn up to be presented for consideration of 
the Council. 

Owing to the hour it was necessary to 
postpone further consideration until the next 
session, and the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Council was called to order for its 
second session, Thursday morning, 9:45, De- 
cember 30, First Vice-president Brown pre- 
siding. 

The first report read was that of the com- 
mittee on union list of serials, presented by 
Dr. Andrews, the chairman. Very little pro- 
gress was reported, as the Library of Con- 
gress, which it was hoped would prepare the 
union list, had so far been unable to pre- 
pare even the list of serials to be checked. 
The committee hopes to have the Library 
of Congress issue a tentative list pending the 
completion of the permanent edition. 

This report was followed by that of the 
committee on ventilation and lighting, pre- 
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sented by Samuel H. Ranck, chairman. As 
there seems to be developing a new science 
and a new art of both these subjects, with 
a consequent revolution both of ideas and 
practices, the committee recommended the 
preparation and publication in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin a series of reports to embody its 
studies to date, and that after these reports 
are published the association create a s‘anding 
committee on ventilation and lighting, such a 
committee to report the new developments in 
these fields from time to time for the benefit 
of the association. To the duties of such a 
standing committee there might appropriately 
be added the subject of heating, and possi- 
bly, also the consideration of other problems 
relating to the physical equipment and opera- 
tion of library buildings. 

Among the sections of such a serial report 
the following, among others, may be men- 
tioned for special treatment: 

The physiological effects of temperature. 

Humidity. 

Odors and their elimination. 

Dust, and its elimination. 

Bacteria _ and contagion through ventilation or the 
lack of it. 

Carbon dioxide. 

The psychological element in ventilation. 

Natural ventilation and ventilating machinery. 

The real problem of ventilation—that of people 


rather than of rooms or a building. 
An attempt to define perfect ventilation. 


With reference to lighting the following 
subjects, among others, may be mentioned as 
being worthy of special treatment in the series 
of reports outlined above: 

Natural lighting. 

The quantity of light. 

The effect of color in ~ and the psychological 
effect of both color and light. 

Artificial lighting. 

The effect and place of shades and reflectors 

Direct, indirect, and semi-indirect lighting 

An attempt to define perfect lighting in terms of 
a lighting code. 


The first paper on this morning's program 
was Dr. E. C. Richardson's discussion of the 
“Place of the library in a university.” As 
printed copies of the paper had been previously 
distributed it was not read at the meeting, 
but Dr. Richardson amplified certain portions 
and emphasized certain points. In his paper 
he defined the modern university, discussed 
its trend, and described the various classes of 
students and methods of teaching in vogue. 
Many methods are now accepted as true ones 
and the question of the library’s place is 
the question of where it belongs among the 
various organizations—colleges, schools, lab- 
oratories, museums, etc.—formed to promote 
this teaching. To help decide this he formu- 
lated a definition of a library as a collection 
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of books intended for use, consisting of three 
factors, books, building and librarian, exist- 
ing for the double purpose of teaching the 
present generation and handing down books 
for posterity. The library does its teaching 
by its very existence as a separate organiza- 
tion, by its books, by its exhibition and lab- 
oratory facilities, and by its staff, and the 
question of its place in the university, accord- 
ing to Dr. Richardson, will in the end be de- 
termined by this matter of methods in which 
it fulfils its teaching function. With little 
uniformity among universities in actual prac- 
tice, the tendency is to recognize the library 
as an organic teaching unit in the university, 
with branches in every department, and serv- 
ing every department, but with its own meth- 
ods of instruction and its own instruction staff, 
assisted in its operation by every other teach- 
ing staff, as well as assisting their operations. 

The discussion of Dr. Richardson’s paper 
was opened by Prof. A. S. Root of Oberlin, 
who said he thought the statements made by 
Dr. Richardson as truisms were not generally 
so accepted by the educational world, and that 
the first duty of librarians was to press them 
home. The relative functions of the faculty 
library committee and the librarian are often 
under discussion. The most effective argu- 
ment for the librarian to use in such discus- 
sion is to liken the library to any other in- 
dividual department in which the internal 
management is left to the man at its head, 
while the faculty committee may properly de- 
termine the general policy of the library, 
make recommendation to the proper authori- 
ties regarding the library budget, and pass in 
general on recommendations for appointments 
to the library staff, that they may be in har- 
mony with the general university policy. A 
great problem of to-day is to find men of the 
type at once able and willing to go into univer- 
sity library work, and it should be the duty 
of every college librarian in particular to 
search among the students for such men, and 
to set before them the importance of the 
service which college and university librarians 
can give. 

In discussing “The municipal reference 
library and the city library,” or the public 
library in its relation to the city government, 
Samuel H. Ranck of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, formulated the opinion that: “Im- 
portant as a municipal reference library is 
to the city official, its most important function 
is the service it gives to the citizen as an aid 
to the formation of public opinion.” The large 
general collection of the public library there- 
fore, is frequently in a better position to give 
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this service than is the small specialized tech- 
nical collection in the so-called municipal 
reference library, as separated from the public 
library. As a matter of fact the municipal 
reference library, when it is in the city hall is 
constantly overlapping into the general public 
collection, for new problems are coming up all 
the time which reach into every department of 
printed literature, both ancient and modern, 
and for that reason it is impossible for a 
municipal reference collection in and of itself 
to take care of all the demands that may 
come to it. Making the municipal reference 
library a branch of the public library makes 
possible greater co-operation and less over- 
lapping by putting both of these under the 
same general administration. The city library 
should be the general reserve, so organized 
that all the information on any branch of 
knowledge may be sent at the shortest notice 
to the municipal reference department in the 
city hall, or wherever the information may be 
needed, and then retired when public interest 
is transferred to some other subject. 

Just as in municipal government it is far 
better to enlarge the functions of existing 
boards than to create new ones, so in munici- 
pal reference libraries the great need is not 
so much the establishment of new libraries or 
departments as the establishment of a central 
bureau of municipal information for the whole 
country—possibly in the Library of Congress. 
The difficulty of keeping track of all material 
published on municipal affairs would be con- 
siderably lessened, and this centralized bureau 
of information, together with the prepara- 
tion of a municipal year book, have been 
urged by the National Municipal League and 
the Special Libraries Association. 

The discussion of the subject was opened by 
Mrs. Mary W. Dietrichson, municipal refer- 
ence librarian of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. That library has just made arrange- 
ments to transfer its municipal department, 
which has been in cramped quarters in the 
main building, to a ground floor room in the 
heart of the business district, one block from 
the city hall. Here a combined business and 
municipal branch will be opened, and it is 
anticipated that not only city officials but 
the general public will use it freely. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library in New York 
City, continued the discussion, saying he be- 
lieved the general public library in relation 
to the city government should consider the 
work for and with citizen agencies and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens as its primary function. 
On the other hand, the specialized refer- 
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ence department should consider that its 
main function is to work with and for the 
city officials and employes, not neglecting 
the other, but making it quite secondary. 
Advantages of having the municipal library 
a branch of the public library rather than 
organized as a part of a city department, are 
not only the avoidance of duplication of ma- 
terial, but its divorce from politics and the 
securing of greater continuity of development 
and generally speaking a more efficient tech- 
nical administration. Dangers to be guarded 
against are a possible lack of flexibility and 
adaptability in meeting conditions, and the 
failure of the chief librarian to appreciate 
its needs, as in the library system where the 
municipal reference library was forbidden to 
collect engineering material. 

Before the close of the session the Council, 
on motion of Mr. Ranck, endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the National Municipal League 
that the Library of Congress be granted a 
special appropriation for the establishment of 
a municipal reference division to serve as a 
central co-operating agency for such libraries 
and similar organizations throughout the 
country. 

Lack of time prevented the reading, except 
by title, of the record of her “Experience with 
municipal reference work,” sent by Mrs. Caro- 
line L. B. Kelliher, municipal reference 
librarian of the Portland (Ore.) Library 
Association, of which an abstract will not be 
out of place. In her introductory remarks 
she described visits to leading municipal refer- 
ence libraries on the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast, a practice she considers 
of great importance, giving personal acquaint- 
ance with the various staffs, people with whom 
one corresponds continuously. Then followed 
a very interesting description of working 
conditions at the Portland library, where the 
municipal reference library is a branch of the 
Public Library, located in the city hall. The 
attendance is never great, as the men are at 
work in their offices. Attendance for the 
year only amounted to 3,758 and the library 
is usually open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a 
half holiday on Saturday. The total amount 
of material circulated, however, is consider- 
able. With a collection of about 3600 books 
and pamphlets, during the last fiscal year 
there were used 15,836 pieces, made up of 
5764 periodicals, specifications, etc., and 10,072 
books and pamphlets, all along the fine of the 
men’s work. The correspondence seeking in- 
formation was also considerable in 1914, num- 
bering 3555 communications, letters and pos- 
tals, and the year previous 4076 communica- 
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tions. Books and pamphlets received by gift 
or municipal exchange are cataloged by the 
branch, which also handles the exchange and 
distribution of municipal documents for the 
city. 

On behalf of the committee on library 
administration, a report on labor saving de- 
vices was presented by C. Seymour Thompson 
of the Public Library in Washington. In 
response to the questionnaire sent out to 800 
libraries last February, 158 replies have been 
received, and most of the information has 
been tabulated. A plan for the continuance 
of the work on a more permanent basis was 
submitted. This plan provides for the com- 
pletion of the investigation now being con- 
ducted; for the dissemination among the 
members of the association, by the estal:lish- 
ment of a “loose leaf information service” of 
all available information, and for the estab- 
lishment, as a permanent feature, of the 
clearing house of information which con- 
stituted an important part of the original plan 
for this investigation. The functions of the 
clearing house would be threefold: to give 
out in correspondence information which it 
may seem unnecessary or inadvisable to 
include in the printed reports; to continue to 
gather all possible information, concerning all 
kinds of devices and equipment, which can 
be obtained from other librarians, from manu- 
facturers, or from examination and testing of 
different devices; and, whenever new irforma- 
tion of sufficient value has been obtained, to 
have it printed on sheets which will either 
supplement the existing report or replace cer- 
tain sheets of that report. 

An approximate estimate of the probable 
cost of printing the loose leaf sheets showed 
that the first distribution to libraries could 
be made by the A. L. A. for $300, including 
postage. It it was thought necessary to send 
only to subscribers, $1.00 per library would 
cover the first printing provided 200 sub- 
scribed. With only 100 subscribers the cost 
would be about $1.50 each. 

Consideration was next given to the 
Stevens-Ayres bill, brought forward from 
the previous session. Mr. Roden read a letter 
from C. H. Brown, chairman of the book- 
buying committee, which ran as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOOKBUYING COMMITTEF 


To the Council of the American Library 
Association : 

The Committee on Bookbuying of the 
American Library Association begs to call 
the attention of the Council to the so-called 
Stevens Bill now pending in Congress. This 
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bill was first introduced in 1914 and was not 
at that time reported out of committee. The 
bill has now been re-introduced by Mr. W. A. 
Ayres, of Kansas, at the present session of 
Congress with excellent support, and has been 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. The bill is being energetically pushed by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Fair Trade League and other or- 
ganizations. The American Fair Trade League 
is a league composed practically of manu- 
facturers of patented articles. A so-called 
Iqgbby supported by these organizations is re- 
ported to have canvassed the members of the 
House with favorable results. Both those who 
are in favor of the Bill and those who are 
opposed to the Bill have informed members 
of the Committee within the last month that 
the Bill has an excellent chance to become a 
law. 

The effect of this bill on the bookbuying of 
Public Libraries will be extremely serious 
The bill fixes three prices for the sale of all 
articles manufactured or published under a 
fixed price system; one price to the whole- 
salers or jobbers, a second price to retail 
dealers, and a third price for the general pub- 
lic, including libraries. The bill prohibits any 
discount whatsoever from these three prices 
for all articles manufactured under a fixed 
price system. This fixed price holds perpetu- 
ally at the pleasure of the manufacturer and 
not for a year as in the case of the former net 
price system for books. It means that a 
library will receive no discount and will pay 
the same price as an individual buying one 
book a year, It makes no difference whether 
the library pays cash or purchases books to 
the amount of $10,000 or $100,000 per year. 
There will be no discount whatsoever. To 
quote from the bill: 

“There shall be no discrimination in favor 
of any vendee by the allowance of a dis- 
count for any cause, by the grant of any 
special conression or allowance, or by the 
payment ot any rebate or commission, or 
by any other device whatsoever.” 

Books bought by Public Libraries will in all 
probability cost us, if this proposed bill be- 
comes a law, from ten per cent to forty per 
cent more than at present. 

The opposition to the bill seems to be cen- 
tered in New York. It is confined at present 
mainly to the National Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and various department stores. The 
magazines and some of the newspapers in the 
larger cities are in general favoring the bill. 
It is of course a fact that manufacturers of 
patented articles are large advertisers in our 
magazines, although there may be no con- 
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nection between the advertising pages and the 
editorial policy. It is obvious that such ad- 
vertisements will be largely increased, should 
this bill become a law. 

The following possible methods of oppos- 
ing the bill have occurred to the Committee 
and we beg to submit them to the Council 
for consideration : 

A. The passage of resolutions by the Coun- 
cil in opposition to any bill favoring a fixed 
price system; such resolutions to be forward- 
ed to the proper Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

B. The possibility of personal letters from 
librarians throughout the country to their own 
representatives in Congress in opposition to 
the Stevens bill or any other similar biil. 

C. The passage of resolutions by Library 
Boards of Trustees throughout the country to 
be forwarded to local representatives in Con- 
gress. 

D. The insertion of articles in the daily 
press giving publicity to the bill and what the 
bill will accomplish, not only by the A. L. A. 
Committee on publicity but also by libra- 
rians in their own towns and cities as far as 
possible, 

The Committee has recommended to the 
Executive Board the granting of authority 
for representation at any hearings to be held 
in Washington on the bill. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes H. Brown, Chairman. 


In accordance with the above letter the 
Council adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, acting for said 
Association and representing the public, edu- 
cational, scientific and institutional libraries of 
the country, most earnestly ask that such li- 
braries be exempted from the provisions of 
the H. R. No. 13305. They ask this because 
such libraries are large purchasers of books 
and are operated entirely for the benefit of 
the public and for general educational pur- 
poses, and are supported in the main by public 
taxation. 

Voted: That the Bookbuying Committee 
he requested to secure and compile as prompt- 
ly as possible, statistical and other material 
in support of the position taken by the Coun- 
cil on the Stevens Bill, and that such ma- 


terial be at once distributed to all libraries 
affected by the provisions of the Bill. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board met at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Wednesday evening, Dec. 
1915, with Miss Plummer and Messrs. Brown, 
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Craver, Dudgeon, Ranck, and Bostwick pres- 
ent. 

The report of Carl B. Roden, treasurer, was 
read in his absence by the secretary and was 
accepted as audited. The report was as fol- 
lows: 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER—JAN.-DEC., I915. 

Receipts 
Balance Union Trust Company, Chicago, 


trustees Fund, interest...... 399.60 
Carnegie Fund, interest........ 4,500.00 
A A. Pub. Board, installment on hdars. 

. L. A. Pub. Board, installment on hdgrs. 

Interest on bank balance, January-Decem- 

69.43 


"$19,164.80 


Expenditures 
Checks nos. 65-79 (vouchers nos. 
$10,707.23 
Distributed as follows: 
$1,413.86 
Conference 741.32 
Committees ........ 864.10 
Headquarters: 
5,260.00 
Additional services 600.00 
Supplies . 364.18 
Postage, telephone, 
CXPTCSS 400.00 
Miscellaneous .... 450.00 
Contingencies ...... 88.77 
350.00 
Trustees Endowment 
Fund (Life mem- 
berships) ........ 175.00 
. L. A. Publishing Board, 
Carnegie Fund income. ee 4 500.00 
$15,207.2 
Balance, Union Trust Co., Chicago...... 3,957 


G. B. Utley, balance, National Bank of 


250.00 
Due from Publishing Board, 1915 account 500.00 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Principal and interest, Dec. 31, tor4....... 17 


Fifth installment, Jan. 20, 1915.......... 23.9 
Sixth installment, July 19, 1915......... 23.07 

226.89 


Respectfully submitted, 
& Rove, Treasurer. 


Chicago, Dec. 27, 1915. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

The following report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was presented by Harrison W. Craver, 
chairman, and duly accepted: 

The finance committee, in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, have con- 
sidered the probable imcome of the associa- 
tion for 1916, and submit the following esti- 
mate, showing also the estimate for 1915 and 
the actual result for 1915: 

Estimated Actual Estimated 


Tors 1915 1916 
$8,000.00 7,902.97 $8,300.00 


Dues 

Income Carnegie Fund. 4,300.00 4,500.00 4,300.00 
Income Endowment Fd. 375.00 399.60 375.00 
75.00 69.43 70.00 
Sales of publications. . . 13,000.00 12,967. 02 11,000.00 


$25.7: 50.00 $25, 830. 02 $04,048. 00 
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The committee are prepared to approve 
appropriations to the amount of $13,045.00, 
and also the appropriation to the use of the 
Publishing Board of the total amount of 
sales. 

The committee has designated Dr. C. W. 
Andrews to audit the accounts of the treas- 
urer and secretary as assistant treasurer, and 
Mr. F. O. Poole to audit those of the trustees. 
Dr. Andrews has examined the accounts re- 
ferred to him and finds them correct and 
properly vouched for so far as can be deter- 
mined before the receipt of the report of the 
trustees. His final report and thac of Mr. 
Poole will be made part of the formal report 
of the finance committee to the association at 
its annual meeting 


THE 1916 BUDGET 


The following budget was adopted for the 


year 1916: 
Estimated Income 
Membership dues 
Income of Endowment Fund.... 
Income of Carnegie Fund 
Interest 
Appropriation from Publishing 
Board 2,500.00 
———— $15,545.00 
Estimated Expenses 
$1,500.00 
600.00 


Bulletin 
Conference 
Committees 


75. 
Library training 25 
Bookbuying 50. 
Bookbinding 25. 
Federal and state re- 

15.00 
50.00 
10.00 
50.00 
15.00 
100.00 
50 


Work with the blind.. 
Cost of cataloging.... 
Code for classifiers... 
Publicity 
Work in institutions. . 
Miscellaneous 50.00 
550.00 
Salaries: 

Secretary 

Assistant secretary. . 

Stenographer 


$3,000.90 
4,300.00 
960.00 

Additional services 

Supplies 

Postage, transportation, 

Miscellaneous 

Income Carnegie Fund 
lishing Board 

Contingencies 

Travel 


450.00 


4,300.00 


$15,545.00 


On motion of Mr. Ranck it was voted that 
there be appropriated for the use of the Pub- 
lishing Board the income of the Carnegie 
Fund estimated at $4300 and all proceeds from 


sales of publications, estimated at $11,000, 
excepting the amount of $2,500 agreed upon 
by the Publishing Board as its appropriation 
towards the support of the executive office 
of the association. 


. Constitution 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS AND REPORT” 

The nominating committee of five in accord- 
ance with Section 2 to the By-laws of the 
was appointed as follows: W. 
W. Bishop, librarian of University of Michi- 
gan; W. R. Watson, chief of Div. of Educa- 
tional Extension, University of State of New 
York; Sarah C. N. Bogle, chief of children’s 
department and director of Pittsburgh Car- 
negie Library Training School for Children’s 
Librarians; E. C. Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton University; and A, S. Root, libra- 
rian of Oberlin College. 

The question of the 
advisory committee on expansion in the 
Decimal Classification which had been laid 
on the table at the last meeting of the board 
was taken from the table at the request of 
numerous members of the association and 
reconsidered. A communication on the sub- 
ject was read from Mr. A. Law Voge, of the 
Mechanics’-Mercantile Library, San  Fran- 
cisco. It was voted that the secretary be in- 
structed to communicate with Mr. Dewey, 
proprietor of the classification, in regard to 
the feasibility of such action and as soon 
as a satisfactory answer be received that the 
president appoint such a committee. Under 
date of Jan. 3 Mr. Dewey approved appoint- 
ment of this committee, writing as follows: 
“The proposal for an advisory committee on 
Decimal Classification was submitted to me in 
advance of the circulars and has my very 
cordial approval. It would secure in a more 
systematic way from users the co-operation 
that we always invite and greatly need. We 
hope the plan will be carried out.” The 
president will appoint this committee shortly. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. C. Dana on 
the subject of publicity, calling attention to 
the recommendations in a report of a commit- 
tee on publicity in 1906 of which he was 
chairman, stating that no attention had been 
paid to these recommendations. The report 
referred to by Mr. Dana was taken up by the 
board and discussed in detail and the fact 
brought out that many of the recommendations 
had been carried out in part. It was voted 
that to the committee on publicity for 1916, 
which the president was hereby authorized to 
appoint, be referred all previous A. L. A. re- 
ports on the subject of publicity. It was also 
voted that the recommendations in the paper 
of Mr. W. H. Kerr be adopted, namely: that 
the A. L. A. publicity committee be instructed 
to study and report a comprehensive publicity 
plan for the American Library Association, 
the state library associations and commissions 
and local libraries. The president appointed 
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as chairman of the publicity committee Mr. 
W. H. Kerr, with power to name other mem- 
bers. Mr. Kerr has named other members as 
follows: Charles H. Compton, Frederick C. 
Hicks, Samuel H. Ranck, Charles E. Rush, 
William F. Yust, Joseph L. Wheeler, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl. It was voted 
that $100 be appropriated to the use of the 
publicity committee, this amount being drawn 
from the balance standing in the contingency 
fund. 

The following report was received from the 
Panama-Pacific Exhibit committee on the ulti- 
mate disposition of material, recommending: 
(1) The return of Library Bureau furniture 
to the Library Bureau agency in San Fran- 
cisco. (2) Return to the publishers of expen- 
sive technical books loaned by them. (3) The 
return to libraries sending material such ma- 
terial as they have specifically requested should 
be returned. (4) That the popular books be 
donated to the library at Thane, Alaska, in 
charge of Mrs. Whipple. (5) The gift of 
such remaining material as may be desired 
to the Commissioners of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of China to form an 
educational exhibit to be shown in the lead- 
ing cities and educational centers of China. 
The secretary informed the board that the 
chairman of the Panama-Pacific exhibit com- 
mittee had expressed the opinion after being 
informed that the board had voted to appro- 
priate for the use of the committee the $365 
remaining in the 1915 contingency fund that 
it would be better for the money to remain 
in the possession of the treasurer of the A. 
L. A. and be subject to approved bills of the 
committee. It was therefore voted that this 
amount, namely $365, be brought forward from 
the 1915 budget for the above specified use 
and so be not allowed to revert to the general 
balance but be available for the above ex- 
press purpose. 

It was veted that the president appoint a 
committee to attend the National Conference 
on Immigration and Americanization to be 
held in Philadelphia on Wednesday, Jan. 109, 
and Thursday, Jan. 20, 1916, and that this 
committee be requested to report to the 
Executive Board any recommendations as to 
the possible activities of libraries in connec- 
tion with this conference. The following were 
appointed: Robert P. Bliss, Emma R. Engle, 
and Mrs. E. N. Delfino. 

A report of progress was received from the 
chairman of the committee on the cost and 
method of cataloging, Mr. Aksel G. S. Joseph- 
son. 

The guestion of the best method of print- 
ing the information which the committee on 
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library administration is to prepare on the 
subject of library labor saving devices, 
whether at the expense of the association, or 
by a subscription from the libraries receiving 
such material, was considered, and it was 
voted that a reasonable subscription price for 
this material be charged to subscribers. 


PLACE AND DATE OF CONFERENCE 


The final subject for consideration by the 
board was the place and date of the 1916 con- 
ference. It was voted that the place of meet- 
ing for 1916 be fixed at Asbury Park, N. J., 
and that the board recommend that the secre- 
tary and officers of the association make every 
effort to find a suitable meeting place in the 
Middle West for 1917. It was voted that the 
date of the meeting be fixed for Monday, 
June 26, to Saturday, July 1. 


SECOND SESSION 


A second mecting of the Executive Board 
was held at the Hotel La Salle, on Thursday, 
Dec. 30, with Miss Plummer, Messrs. Brown, 
Durgeon, Ranck and Bostwick present. 

Matters relating to the Stevens-Ayres Bill 
discussed by the Council, and referred to the 
Executive Board (see minutes of the Coun- 
cil, meetings of Dec. 29 and 30, 1915), were 
the subject of consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon it was voted 
that the book-buying committee in co-opera- 
tion with the committee on federal and state 
relations be authorized to arrange for a 
representation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in reference to H. R. No. 13305 and 
that the expenses incurred be authorized from 
the association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


Three members of the beard, Messrs. Leg- 
ler, Bostwick, and Dudgeon, were present at 
the meeting in the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
Dec. 29. 

The report of the treasurer for the year 
1915 was read and accepted. The report 


follows: 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER—JAN, I-DEC. 31, IQ15 
Receipts 


Checks no. 64 to 75 (vouchers no. 


Sales of publications............. 
American Library Asseciation, Car- 


$12,967.02 


negie Fund income .........- 4,500.00 

Interest on bank balance, January 
to December, 4.44 
$18,571.47 


| 
| 
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Expenditures 
Checks no. 64 to 75 (vouchers no 
11426 to 1688) 
Distributed as follows: 
Salaries 
Publications 
Supplies 
Postage and express 
Advertising 
Incidentals 
Travel 
A. L. A. 


2? Union Trust Co. .......... $ 1,020.27 
G. Utley, balance, National Bank 
the Republic 


$17,551.20 


2,500.00 17,551.20 


$1,270.27 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Ropven, Treasurer. 
Chicago, December 27, 1915. 


BUDGET FOR 1916 
The following budget was adopted for 1916: 


Estimated Income 

Balance, December 31, 1915....$ 1,270.27 
Carnegie Endowment Fund, 

terest 
Sales of publications 
Accounts receivable, 

27, 1915 
Sale of books—review copies. 


4,300.00 
11,000.00 
December 


$18,810.52 
Estimated Expenditures 
Expended 
1915 
$4,600.00 
1,901.81 


$ 4,600.00 
2,000.00 


Salaries 

Printing Booklist and Index.... 

Periodical cards: 
Printing 
Editing 
Clerical 


651.07 
138.05 
30.60 


$800.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 

400.00 

700.00 

500.00 


457-75 
2,500.00 
1,142.40 

388.07 

583.54 

339.30 


Advertising 
L. A. appropriation, 1916 ... 
Express and postage 
Supplies 
Incidentals 
Travel 
Balance available 


publications, etc. §,610.52 4,513.91 


$18,810.52 


Miss Massee presented an oral report on 
the progress and work of the Booklist. 

The secretary reported that “Buying list 
of books for small libraries,” compiled by 
Zaidee Brown and revised by Caroline Web- 
ster, was out of print and that the New York 
State Library were unable to supply addi- 
tional copies, although they could still supply 
moderate needs in their own state. The sec- 
retary was authorized to take steps to secure 
either a new edition or some other similar 
work to take its place. 

Various matters which came before the 
Board at its meeting at Haines Falls were 
reported on by the secretary. 

(a) Miss Isom reported that Miss Harriet 
Wood would be unable to undertake the 
preparation of a pamphlet on county library 
work until spring at least. 

(b) Mr. Wyer, chairman of the Manual 
committee, informed the secretary that the 
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committee had considered including a chapter 
on library advertising in the Manual and that 
this question will be reconsidered. The Board 
were of the opinion that Mr. Rush’s proposed 
handbook on library advertising might take 
such form as to be suitable as a chapter in the 
Manual if this met with the approval of the 
Manual committee. 

(c) The Massachusetts Free Library Com- 
mission report that they have been delayed 
in issuing Madam Haffkin-Hamburger’s “List 
of Russian books” but they expect to have it 
ready within a short time. 

(d) The secretary reported that the editor 
of the periodical cards, Mr. Merrill, and him- 
self had nearly completed the revision of the 
list of serials and that the list and the terms 
upon which cards can be supplied would soon 
be sent out to subscribers. 

(e) Mrs. George F. Bowerman has agreed 
in response to a request of the Board to pre- 
pare a list of modern French books. This list 
to be chiefly books in the class of belles lettres, 
fiction, etc. 

(f) Miss Margaret Mann’s 
headings for a juvenile catalog” 
press and will probably be issued 
January. 

(zg) Mr. W. L. Brown, of Buffalo, informed 
the secretary in response to the inquiry of the 
Board that without doubt arrangements can 
be made for the Publishing Board to handle 
the sale of a part of the edition of the Buf- 
falo Public Library’s “Open shelf catalog,” 
that, however, the catalog will not be issued 
for some time. 

(h) Mr. Mattice and Miss Laws, of the 
Library of Congress, are proceeding with 
the preparation of a selected list of detective, 
ghost and mystery stories with the under- 
standing that if the list meets with the ap- 
proval of the Board it will be published by it. 

(i) Mr. D. C. Buell, of Omaha, who had 
been invited to prepare a list of books on rail- 
ways and railway operating at the suggestion 
of Dr. Bostwick has agreed to prepare such 
a list and hopes to have it ready in a few 
weeks. 

(j) The secretary reported that the print- 
ing of short popular reading lists with a view 
to their being purchased in bulk by libraries 
with their respective imprints thereon have 
been delayed by press of other work, but 
that four of these lists are now being printed 
and will be advertised early in January. 

(k) Mrs. Ledbetter, of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, recommends to the secretary that 
the Bohemian list prepared by her be not 
printed at the present time in view of the im- 
possibility of securing Bohemian books from 
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abroad and because later the list is liable to 
require radical changes because of the change 
in European conditions, The Board agreed. 

The secretary reported correspondence with 
Mr. H. G. T. Cannons, of Finsbury, London, 
author of “Bibliography of library economy.” 
In reply to inquiry Mr. Cannons stated that 
appreciation of the Bibliography among Eng- 
lish librarians did not seem to be such as to 
warrant the preparation of a supplement, upon 
which the secretary inquired whether Mr. 
Cannons would look with favor upon prepar- 
ing such a supplement for issuance by the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board provided mutually 
satisfactory arrangements could be made. Mr. 
Cannons replied that he would look with 
favor upon such a proposal and doubtless 
would be able to prepare manuscript, if de- 
sired, some time during the course of the 
year 1916. The Board was inclined to look 
with favor upon the subject and instructed 
the secretary to negotiate further with Mr. 
Cannons. 

G. B. Utrey, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The School Libraries Section met Friday 
afternoon and evening, Dec. 31, 1915, at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. The opening hour, for 
general reports and discussion, was presided 
over by Miss Martha Wilson, in the absence 
of Miss Mary E. Hall, chairman of the sec- 
tion. About sixty were present for the after- 
noon, 

GENERAL REPORTS 


The treasurer’s report showed $2.75 in the 
section treasury as a result of voluntary con- 
tributions of 25 cents per member at Berkeley. 
Three more contributions were received at 
Chicago, making a total of $3.50. 

A greeting and message from Miss Hall 
was read by Miss Rachel Baldwin, of Brook- 
lyn. Miss Hall recounted the rapid growth 
of interest and activity in school libraries, 
evidenced by the recent successful meetings 
and exhibits in California, Illinois, Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York, New England and the 
South. Concerted effort was urged for the 
appointment of trained supervisors of school 
libraries in all states. A telegram of greet- 
ing and appreciation to Miss Hall was voted 
and sent. 

Miss Martha Wilson reported active work 
in progress on the list of books for school 
libraries, to be published by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

The new department of “School Library 
News” in the Wilson Bulletin, published by 
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The H. W. Wilson Company, was explained 
by Mr. Willis Kerr, who, with Miss Hall, is 
editing the department. 

A permanent school library exhibit, to be 
kept at A. L. A. headquarters for loan as 
needed, was suggested. Ordered that a com- 
mittee of three, including the chairman of the 
section, be appointed to prepare such an 
exhibit. 

The report of F. K. Walter, chairman of 
the committee on professional training of 
school librarians, was presented, explaining 
the purpose of the committee to investigate 
how large a demand exists for trained school 
librarians. The trend of discussion by several 
library school directors and representatives of 
various states present, was that the demand 
for trained librarians for schools is increas- 
ing, that sometimes it is difficult to find suit- 
able candidates, and that the library schools 
are beginning to offer special work in this 
field. 

A discussion of the function of the A. L. 
A. committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional Education Association called forth the 
explanation from Mr. Kerr, chairman of the 
committee, that the committee in no way 
duplicates the work of the School Libraries 
Section and that there is a distinct advantage 
in having an official committee representing 
the American Library Association as a whole 
to co-operate with the N. E. A. and other 
educational bodies and officers. 

Miss Irene Warren, president of the N. E. 
A. Library Department, outlined the plans 
for the meeting and exhibit at New York, in 
July, 1916. 


NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Miss Irene Warren presided over this part 
of the program. 

The comparative merits of supervision of 
school libraries by state library commissions 
and by state departments of education were 
discussed by Miss Ruth Woolman, of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission, Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
O. S. Rice, of Wisconsin. 

The lack of adequate textbooks for required 
courses in children’s literature was presented 
by Miss Mary B. Day, of the State Normal 
School at Carbondale, Illinois. 

The importance of a thoroughly equipped 
children’s library department in all normal 
school libraries was described by Mr. Kerr 
and Miss Effie Power. 

Miss Grace Rose, of Davenport, Iowa, told 
of the plan for certification of the reading 
and library knowledge of teachers who have 
not had normal school training. 
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Miss Helene Louise Dickey, of Chicago 
Normal College, read a comprehensive paper 
on “The need of library facilities in city 
training schools.” 

The work of the N. E. A. Library Depart- 
ment committee on normal school libraries 
was discussed, the opinion being that effort 
should now be made for more generally 
adequate funds and staff for normal school 


libraries. W.H. Kerr, Secretary pro tem. 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ ROUND TABLE 


The High School librarians, with about 
thirty in attendance, met in an informal round 
table Friday morning, Dec. 31. In the absence 
of Miss Mary Hall, Miss Florence Hopkins, 
of Detroit Central High School, acted as 
chairman. Miss Fanny Ball, of Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich., was secretary. 

Various topics in regard to the management 
of high school libraries were discussed, such 
as courses in cultural reading in informal 
groups, and lectures, under the organization 
of the library, which should be open to pupils 
and parents together, on such subjects as 
music, biography, and civic life. The possi- 
bility of library work as a vocation was 
brought up, with the suggestion that «ourses 
of study in the high school be outlined for the 
guidance of pupils, as is the case in other 
vocational subjects. The need of training 
pupils in the use of the library and of refer- 
ence books was also thoroughly talked over. 

Miss Warren, formerly of the School of 
Education, Chicago University, spoke of the 
necessity of having librarians in high schools 
who had the training of the teacher as well 
as that of the librarian, and maintained also 
that the library should be worked up as a 
separate department of the school. The gen- 
eral tone of the meeting was to the effect that 
the high school library has proved its right 
to claim an integral place in the regular school 
system. 

Mr. Rice, of the Department of Education, 
Wisconsin, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“We recommend that the necessary equip- 
ment be provided in high schools for instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries, and that 
such instruction be put upon the same basis, 
by the various states, as other required high 
school subjects.” 

The discussion of the resolution clearly in- 
dicated that there was no intention of intro- 
ducing technical training into the high school, 
but rather to give in some dozen or twenty 
lessons the instruction needed to enable pupils 
to make intelligent use of the library. 


Fanny D. Batt, Secretary. 
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ROUND TABLE OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 

The University Librarians met in the La 
Salle Hotel for both morning and afternoon 
sessions on Friday, December 31, 1915. Ow- 
ing to the absence of Mr. Severance and the 
other members of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, librarian of North- 
western University, was elected chairman pro 
tem of the meeting. Mr. W. W. Bishop, of 
the library of the University of Michigan, 
gave an interesting account of the plans for 
an addition to the present library bullding of 
the University of Michigan. The rest of the 
morning was taken up by a detailed report 
by Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, associate direc- 
tor of the University of Chicago Libraries, 
on the problems connected with departmental 
libraries. Mr. Hanson had made a careful 
investigation of this question, and the matter 
aroused so much interest that the discussion 
was continued in the afternoon. Mr. Hanson 
was requested to continue his investigations, 
and the hope was expressed that a part of 
this report might some day be printed. The 
rest of the afternoon was chiefly taken up 
with a discussion concerning the methods of 
teaching freshmen the use of the library. It 
was voted to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate this question. 

Watter LICHTENSTEIN, 
Chairman pro tem. 


ROUND TABLE OF SMALL COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 

The meeting of mid-winter conference of 
College Librarians at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, December 31, 1915, was conducted 
as a round table by A. S. Root. The meeting 
opened at 9:30 a.m., beginning with the sub- 
ject “Academic rank of college librarians 
and members of the staff.” The feeling was 
that the librarian should have pursued 
enough graduate work to accord himself to a 
place ranking with that of a college professor. 
It is the usual thing to find that the college 
librarians have a place in faculty meetings 
and are members of various committees. 

The second topic “Work of the librarian 
and his opportunity for study” was led by 
4. S. Root. This topic brought out the facts 
that a librarian cannot obtain rank with a 
college professor, or cannot prove that his 
profession is scholarly without showing that 
he is an authority on certain subjects. The 
rank of the library profession can only be 
raised by the work of the individual librarian. 
Mr. Skarstedt, of Augustana College, made a 
point of not labelling everyone connected with 
a library as a librarian. He said he found it 
to be the case in many communities to call 
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anyone librarian who had two hands and who 
could deliver books over the counter. He 
said, we must be jealous of the title Librarian 
if it is to mean anything. Concerning the 
study of a librarian, Mr. Root spoke of his 
own personal experience. He said that when 
he began his own library career he found 
that he knew little of the history of books 
and began an exhaustive study, reading first 
books written in the English language. Refer- 
ences led him to discussions by German writ- 
ters, later he found that he had to study 
Japanese, and still later Dutch, to get a 
complete knowledge of the subject. He said 
that from the very beginning it had been 
his habit to spend a regular amount of time 
on this work. Mr. Dickerson in speaking of 
his experience said that he found that the 
best way for him to pursue an extensive study 
was to spend an hour every two weeks in an 
adjacent university in a class discussing the 
subject he was interested in. Miss Margaret 
Reynolds, of Milwaukee-Downer, said she 
was interested in Bible study, modern poetry, 
and in the last word on pageants. Others 
spoke of more or less desultory reading or of 
not reading at all. 

The third discussion, “Best division of 
work in library with staff of two to five 
members,” was led by Mr. Dickerson who 
believed in a division of work and in placing 
responsibility on the various assistants. He 
said that assistants were glad to have respon- 
sibility and their work was the better for it. 
He thought a desk assistant should have 
some piece of work not relating to desk 
work to take at least one hour per day as 
keeping up to date periodicals and continua- 
tions. He said that he thought every cata- 
loger should have some desk work. Several 
hours a week possibly at the close of the 
day or an afternoon a week. He said he 
expected his student assistants to put every 
minute of their time on library work while 
on duty and that he paid from twenty to 
twenty-five cents an hour for such work. He 
also said, that he believed in shifts of two 
hours. Miss Reynolds here raised the ques- 
tion as to whether student assistants should 
be given credit for library work. She said 
the question had been brought up at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, two students hav- 
ing come there from the Wisconsin State 
Library School. The consensus of opinion 
was that credit should not be given to 
labelling, ete., possibly for higher forms of 
library work. This might involve the li- 
brarian into giving too much time in prepar- 
ing instruction. 

The fourth paper, “New requirements in 
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reference work,” by G. F. Strong, was the 
one given at the Ohio Library Association 
meeting this fall. The meeting was then 
adjourned until the afternoon. 

The first topic in the afternoon “The best 
thing in my library” was led by Miss Mar- 
garet Reynolds. The most significant thing in 
the library at Milwaukee-Downer is the 
library “atmosphere.” Miss Reynolds said, 
that the good decorum of the college students 
at Milwaukee-Downer is due to the honor 
system, two students having charge of the 
library discipline. She said, that a reprimand 
was sufficient to restore order and that no 
student had to lose her library privileges. 
Some librarians spoke of their new book 
table as one of their best features. Mr. Root 
said, that the best thing in his library was 
that the students came and came in such 
numbers. Mr. Dickerson spoke of the work 
of the library in rejuvenating literary socie- 
ties. The programs and literary activities 
had fallen below par and the library was 
now assisting these societies in planning their 
programs and getting bibliographies for the 
different subjects. 

The second subject “Introducing the public 
to the library” was introduced by Miss Marie 
Hammond. She spoke of what Miami has 
been doing in the way of instruction in the 
use of the library. She spoke of lectures to 
freshmen, the regular semester course on 
Library Economy, of help in making bibliog- 
raphies, and of work with adjacent county 
normal schools. Miss Grace E. Herrick of 
the Western College for Women spoke of 
lectures to students and faculty and insisted 
on advisability of having instruction in high 
schools so that students would come pre- 
pared. She spoke of making lists of the 
most pertinent articles in the new periodicals, 
of making extensive bibliographies for cer- 
tain faculty members, and of informing 
faculty members of current articles relating 
to their subject not published in their own 
department magazines. Mr. Root spoke of 
his bibliography courses. 

This closed the program of the day. At 
the business meeting which followed a com- 
mittee of three composed of Mr. S. J. Bran- 
denburg, Miss Margaret Reynolds and Mis; 
Grace E. Herrick was appointed to have 


charge of the meeting in 1916. 
Marie HamMMonp. 


“‘DLtbrary Organizations 
LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
League of Library Commissions was he'd at 
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the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Dec. 30-31, 1915. 
There were present one or more representa- 
tives from the library commissions or exten- 
sion departments of Alabama, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and the 
attendance at each session, including many 
other library workers, averaged about 75. 

The first session was held in the Rookwood 
room Thursday afternoon, with the president, 
Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Kentucky, in the 
chair. In the absence of the secretary, Miss 
Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota, was appointed 
secretary pro tem. The minutes of the annual 
meeting at Berkeley were approved as printed 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin for September, 1915. 
The president announced that, according to 
changes in the constitution adopted at the 
Berkeley meeting, the midwinter meeting has 
now become the annual meeting, and the first 
and second vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer 
and one member of the executive board were 
to be elected at the present meeting. She then 
appointed as a nominating committee Miss 
Robinson, Miss Templeton and Mr, Dudgeon. 

Miss Robinson read a paper on “Progress 
of rural library extension work in the United 
States and good laws for county and town- 
ship extension,” confining the discussion to a 
résumé of existing laws and their operation 
and the essentials of a good working county 
library law. She called upon representatives 
of states having a county law to give (1) a 
brief outline of the law, stating whether it is 
the original law or amended, and how long it 
has been in operation; (2) whether or not 
it is satisfactory or what changes would seem 
advisable; (3) the number of libraries operat- 
ing under the law and how long they have 
done so. 

After brief summaries of their respective 
county laws by those present, and a review 
of the laws of other states by Miss Robinson, 
she submitted for discussion the following: 


SUGGESTED PROVISION FOR A GOOD 
COUNTY LAW 
Support. Tax levy adequate for maintenance— 


exempting towns with free public libraries. 

Government. Library board (5 or 7) selected from 
residents of the county by county officers—for a 
stated term (3 to 5 or a contract with an 
established library. 

Power of Library 
fined 

Initiative. By county (or township) officers with 
or withent a petition signed by a majority of resi- 
dent taxpayers. 


years) 


Board. Should be clearly de- 


ocation. County seat or elsewhere. 
Ruilding. By tax or gift. Erection in hands of 
brary board 


Period of existence. Terminated only by majority 
vote of taxpayers, and ¢e‘inite terms by contract 

Extent of service Whole or part of a county, 
another county—excepting communties with public 
libraries established. 
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Method of service. Direct loan, branches, stations, 
schools, libraries, book wagons, etc 

Librarian. Qualifications required open to discus 
sion, but appomtment and removal should rest with 
library board, and regular reports required to library 
board and state library commission. 

Operation. Even with best possible law the help of 
commissions is needed to give information, arouse 
interest and promote county library progress. 


Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, Indiana, read a 
paper on “Commission helps in book selec- 
tion.” There seem to be but two ways in 
which a commission can aid in book selection; 
directly by supervision or actual choice for 
the individual library, and indirectly by dis- 
tribution of lists and general advice, or by 
instruction. 

The direct methods are so individual that 
they cannot be profitably discussed. The great 
advantage of direct aid is, of course, that it 
gives the state some control of the book- 
selection, and this is obviously important in 
the case of fiction. If commissions could 
double the money spent by the library for fic- 
tion on condition that only a certain per cent 
of the library’s book fund should be spent for 
fiction and that the commission should 
approve the list of all the fiction bought, we 
might do much to raise the standard. 

The indirect ways of helping in book select- 
ion are more numerous. The commission 
bulletins, aside from any book lists they con- 
tain, are of first importance—a paragraph 
emphasizing some principle of book selection, 
such articles as Miss Robinson's “Stretching 
a small book fund,” outlines for study, such 
as the apprentice course in the Wisconsin 
Bulletin, or outlines for library institutes pub- 
lished in New York Libraries, cannot fail of 
good results. The commission may also serve 
in a negative way by giving warnings against 


inferior sets of books and series. The dis- 
trict meeting or library institute and the 
summer course are also most. effective, 


through the close touch established with small 
and even larger libraries. The students natur- 
ally turn to the commission for help in many 
matters, and almost every mail brings an 
inquiry about this book or that set. Distri- 
bution of special lists is another useful aid. 
In this connection, Mr. Sanborn deplored the 
unnecessary duplication of lists which has 
prevailed and urged that as a League of 
Library Commissions more active co-operation 
should be accomplished. 

He then reviewed the development of the 
A. L. A. Booklist and compared it in scope 
and character with the special book lists 
recently undertaken by several commissions. 
To ascertain whether the Booklist is fulfilling 
its purpose as an aid to small libraries a 
questionnaire was sent to Indiana libraries 
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and a tabulation of replies had been made. 
After a frank discussion of the criticisms 
the conclusion was reached that the Booklist 
is the best solution of the commission prob- 
lem_of furnishing help in book-selection; that 
while not perfect, it is admirable, satisfying 
the needs of the small library better than any 
other list and that it has been constantly 
growing and improving since its start. 

As a League of Library Commissions, we, 
if true to our name, must stand for co-opera- 
tion. At the inception of the Booklist we 
pledged our support, with the tacit undc-- 
standing that any complaints should be ma 
known to the Publishing Board, giving them 
an opportunity to make recommended changes. 
Such recommendations have always been cor- 
dially received and often adopted, and the 
Publishing Board and editor will welcome 
criticism, if the Booklist is not meeting our 
needs. 

Miss May Massee, editor of the Booklist, 
followed with a clear presentation of the 
method of preparing the Booklist. The Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly and_ publishers’ lists are 
checked. Titles under consideration are 
printed on galley sheets, which are sent to 
53 large libraries and library commissions. 
These are checked + or — and returned. 
These titles are also listed on cards, on which 
the votes as received are entered. The chief 
English and American reviews, and 100 
special periodicals are indexed and abstracts 
of reviews filed with the cards, also the notes 
from libraries. There is a corps of 50 special 
readers. 

In the choice of fiction it is obvious that 
no two persons can agree. There are perhaps 
a half a dozen books in a month which we 
would all agree upon, but the rest are 
mediocre and it is a matter of selection. 

The note writing is done by three people, 
the exact phrases from library notes are 
used, and quotations from reviews whenever 
possible. 

Miss Massee made a forceful plea for co- 
operation, since the Booklist is the only co- 
operative work of the A. L, A. as a whole, 
and as such our most important work. It 
is furthermore the organ of communication 
between publishers and libraries, as publishers 
are watching to see if their own books are 
included and also the type of books recom- 
mended. 

In the discussion that followed Miss Ahern 
gave a humorous account of a library staff 
meeting, where new books were discussed, 
which bore out the contention that no two 
people could agree in the selection of fiction. 
Mr. Dudgeon explained that the Wisconsin 
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Commission is still sending the Booklist to 
every library and urging its use, and that 
their own list was issued only to supplement 
the Booklist. 

At the second session held in the ball- 
room, Hotel La Salle, Friday mornigg, Mr. 
Dudgeon opened the discussion on the*United 
States Bureau of Education reading courses. 
He stated that Wisconsin had its own read- 
ing circle, which the commission had endorsed 
and for which it was supplying books. They 
were, however, glad to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Education in furnishing books re- 
quired as far as their resources would permit. 

Reports from several states showed that 
considerable interest was manifested in the 
lists and that the commissions were willing 
to supply the books and recommend their use. 
Miss Wilson, of Minnesota, urged that there 
was a great opportunity for work with teach- 
ers in small towns who had considerable 
leisure and few opportunities for diversion. 

The reports of committees were then called 
for. 

No formal reports were made by either the 
committee on aid to new commissions or the 
publication committee, but Mr. Watson stated 
that the former committee had been of some 
assistance to states securing new legislation 
and that the publications committee had plans 
under way for providing material which will 
give a clear statement of method of procedure 
in establishing commissions and what can be 
accomplished with a definite sum of money. 

Miss Borresen presented the report of the 
committee on foreign books for traveling and 
public libraries. The committee has made an 
effort to secure printed or type-written lists 
already compiled by public libraries and 
library commissions, to ascertain the names of 
compilers of these lists, and if possible formu- 
late some plan for standardizing them and 
providing English annotations so that they 
would be useful to the small library. In 
response to a circular letter sent to 34 public 
libraries and 10 library commissions, a con- 
siderable amount of material had been re- 
ceived, including lists of books and addresses 
of compilers. A digest of the replies was 
appended to the report. Correspondence with 
Henry G. Leach, secretary of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, would indicate that 
assistance in Scandinavian lists may be hoped 
for from that source. The present condition 
of the foreign book market makes the printing 
of lists impracticable at the present time, but 
the material collected by the committee was 

submitted as a basis for future work. 

In the discussion of the report, Mr. 
Dudgeon expressed his opinion that printed 
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lists were useless and that the urgent need 
was an authority who would be able to fur- 
nish lists of additional titles needed to balance 
collections. 

Mr. Watson offered a resolution urging the 
translation ito foreign languages of books 
relating to the history, customs, government 
and institutions of this country, which are 
designed to meet the needs of immigrants 
who are without a knowledge of the English 
language. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, jr., presented his corre- 
spondence with the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York relating to the 10 per cent re- 
quirement for maintenance of library build- 
ings. While it was not deemed wise to raise 
the requirement, the Carnegie Corporation is 
glad to emphasize the fact that 10 per cent 
is considered merely as a minimum, and has 
printed the correspondence with the League 
as a separate leaflet to be mailed as an en- 
closure with each promise of a library build- 
ing hereafter made by the corporation, and 
to all libraries which have heretofore re- 
ceived such buildings. 

A talk on “Commission aims and achieve- 
ments” was given by J. I. Wyer, jr. Here- 
tofore library commission aims have been 
merely extensive. The effort has been for 
more libraries, more books, to reach more 
people. But hereafter commission aims will 


be increasingly less extensive and more in- 


tensive. This does not mean that the pioneer 
work is all done. But enough of the original 
pioneer work has been finished in some states 
not only to suggest a revision of earlier aims 
and methods, but to compel us to differentiate 
more and more sharply between valid methods 
in the different states. 

These future comnfission aims must be 
more different in different parts of the country 
than is usually allowed or appreciated. Our 
major aims are of course similar in the large, 
but in the ways through which these aims are 
attained there is bound to be wide variation, 
and perhaps there ought to be more variation 
than there actually is. 

The future aim of library commissions will 
be (1) the unification of agencies for educa- 
tional and library extension. A recent in- 
stance is the establishment of a Board of 
Regents in North Dakota to supervise all 
the higher educational institutions of the state. 

(2) A more active and specific effort to 
increase tax support for local libraries, 
through an active propaganda, which is a 
logi.al sequence to the earlier one for free 
public libraries. 


(3) A more thorough and effective organi- 
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zation of libraries, including the adherence to 
legal formalities in organization, the require- 
ment of legal reports and observing legal 
formalities if a library is closed. This thor- 
ough and effective organization is often hin- 
dered or entirely prevented for lack of power. 


(4) A more effective and thorough reach- 
ing out and getting together of library work- 
ers through institutes. The State Library 
Association should be associated with the 
Commission in such work. 

The achievements of library commissions 
have been detached and in the aggregate con- 
siderable and impressive, and yet relatively 
and considered in connection with what yet 
calls to be done, slight. There are a few 
book wagons, a few thousand traveling lib- 
raries, but we have barely scratched the 
ground and are not even thoroughly agreed 
as to methods. 

One impressive and gratifying presentation 
of commission achievements is shown by the 
statistics of libraries in commission vs. non- 
commission states. Library commissions have 
steadily advanced in public favor and appre- 
ciation, appropriations have steadily increased, 
libraries, buildings, books and_ traveling 
libraries have multiplied prodigiously through 
commission efforts. 

Mr. Dudgeon, as chairman of a special 
committee on the Stevens bill, submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Whereas, federal price fixing legislation is pending 

which may result in decreasing the number of books 
which can be placed at the disposal of the public 
through the library, thus seriously crippling an im- 
portant educational agency. 
_ And whereas, we believe that clear reasons exist 
for placing books in a class apart from other mer- 
chandise and for distinguishing between libraries 
which purchase large quantities of books in wholesale 
quantities on the one hand and the individual who 
purchases a single book on the other. 

Resolved, that we protest against such legislation in 
its present form as unjust to the patrons of libraries 
and injurious to the educational welfare of the public 
and calling for an increased burden of taxation upon 


every community in the country supporting a public 
library or purchasing books for use in its schools 


A motion presented by the committee was 
also adopted :—That a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to arrange a compre- 
hensive method of fully informing the com- 
missions, the libraries and the departments 
of education of the respective states as to 
pending federal price fixing legislation, mak- 
ing possible a protest from such libraries and 
commissions against such legislation as far as 
it affects the price of books to libraries; that 
such committee be authorized to arrange for 
representation at hearings on such legislation 
and to incur expenses chargeable to the 
League of not to exceed $100. 
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Upon recommendation of the nominating 
committee the following officers were elected 
for the coming year:—First vice-president, 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey; second 
vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Barkley, Iowa; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, 
Indiana; member of executive board, Miss 
Anna May Price, Illinois. 

The president announced standing commit- 
tees as follows :—Publications—Mr. Asa Wyn- 
koop, New York; Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, 
Indiana; Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota. 
Committee on Aid to New Commissions— 
Mr. W. R. Watson, New York; Miss Julia 
Robinson, Iowa; Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, 
North Dakota. Committee on Books in 
Foreign Languages for Traveling and Public 
Libraries—Miss J. Maud Campbell, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Anna A, MacDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin, and 
Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse, Wis. 

Ciara F. Batpwin, Acting Secretary. 


UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Utah Library Association held its 
fourth annual meeting in Salt Lake City, Dec. 
21-22, 1915. The Tuesday afternoon and eve- 
ning meetings were joint sessions with the 
Utah Educational Association. 

On Tuesday afternoon a symposium, “Read- 
ing for the child,” was conducted in Barrett 
Hall, at which the following topics were con- 
sidered. In discussing “The book and the in- 
dividual child,” J. Challen Smith, principal 
of the Sumner School, Salt Lake City, 
brought out the importance not only of having 
books in the grades, but also of having the 
book suited to the individual child. Many 
children may be doing good upper-grade 
school work who have come from homes hav- 
ing few books, and who have not had general 
reading advantages from school or library to 
enable them to read books chosen by grade. 
Such children should still have the foundation 
of their reading and later education estab- 
lished by being led through lower grade books, 
till able to read books suited to their grade 
in school. He also emphasized the importance 
of placing books for general reading through 
the grades of the public schools. In her dis- 
cussion of this topic, Miss Rachel Edwards, 
teacher of the eighth grade in the same school, 
showed how developing the reading habit in 
the child depended largely on the way reading 
was taught in the public schools, and told how 
children coming into her grade without the 
habit were led to read by giving them lower 
grade books and asked to read them in a short 
time. “A book to a child through the grades 
of the public schools” was advocated by Supt. 
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L. E. Eggertsen, of the Provo schools, who 
told the wonderful effect of placing one book 
to a child down to the third grade of the 
Provo schools, and said that the library board 
had now given the order for books to be 
placed through the first three grades. Principal 
T. J. Worlton, of the Poplar Grove school, 
one of the three schools of Salt Lake City to 
have the books from the fourth grade through 
the eighth, gave some very enlightening sta- 
tistics, based on what had been accomplished 
through his school, of what could be done 
for the children if books were put in all the 
grades of the Salt Lake schools. He showed 
also, through tests given in his school, how 
rapidity of reading and getting the thought go 
together, and brought out the idea that good 
readers develop good thinkers. In the ab- 
sence of Supt. J. M. Mills, of the Ogden 
schools, Miss Downey told how the city com- 
mission had given the Public Library an 
additional thousand dollars this year to put 
books through the eighth and sixth grades of 
the Ogden schools, and said the plan was to 
work systematically from year to year till 
they had books for all the grades. Miss 
Jennie Crabbe, teacher of the sixth grade, 
Whittier School, Salt Lake, discussed “The 
child’s general reading with the study of 
United States history,” developing in a charm- 
ing way the fine literature to which the child 
may be led through his study of United States 
history. “The schoolhouse as a branch of the 
public library” was made a thing “devoutly 
to be wished” by Principal D. R. Coombs, of 
the Riverside School, Salt Lake. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss M. June Beirce, principal of 
the Mound Fort school, Ogden, who told how 
successfully such a branch of the public li- 
brary had developed in her school as a result 
of co-operation between the school and the 
library. Supt. C. A. Johnson, of the Grand 
county schools, could not be present, so Miss 
Downey told about “Placing books throughout 
the grades of the county schools” of Grand 
county, which is the first county in the state 
to do this as a whole. She spoke of the two 
great objects of the state library work: to 
have a tax-supported public library in every 
community, and book to a child suited to his 
grade in every schoolroom in Utah, and ex- 
pressed the hope that every county in the 
state would soon follow the example of Grand. 
Principal G. A. Weggeland, of the Garfield 
schools, outlined the methods he was using 
for raising money for a school library, and 
told of the interest the parents and children 
of his school were taking in the movement. 
The need of teaching the child the care of 
books in the grades was shown to be the duty 
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of every teacher by Miss Emma J. Mitchell, 
teacher in the Junior High School, Salt Lake. 
Through being taught the proper care of 
books, she led the child to care of person and 
pubiic interests, and finally to be a useful 
citizen. The desirability of “Turning over the 
fifteen-cent fund provided by law to the pub- 
lic library for purchase of children’s books” 
was discussed by Supt. E. T. Reid, of Manti, 
where the public schools and library are lo- 
cated on the same grounds, making it con- 
venient for the children to come directly from 
the schools to the library. Dr. E. G. Gowans, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
spoke on the “Legality of spending the fifteen- 
cent fund,” stating that the old law had been 
repealed by the last legislature merely to be 
combined with another law to go into effect 
January 1, 1916, and expressed the hope that 
the board of education of every county would 
see that the law was enforced. 

On Tuesday evening, in the Assembly Hail, 
was held a joint meeting of the Utah Library 
Association and Utah Educational Associa- 
tion, which was a session of “special mes- 
sages.” Supt. Orson Ryan, of the Jordan 
District, ably showed how “The new athletics” 
developed a strong body to enable the mind 
to do its most efficient work, and emphasized 
the fact that a certain amount of healthful 
play is essential to continued good work. Miss 
Mary E. Downey gave an address on “The 
live library.” Presupposing good building, 
equipment, organization and administration, 
she gave the qualities necessary to the board 
and librarian to create a live library. She 
then outlined the essentials of registration, 
circulation, and the use of various depart- 
ments of a library which show that it is 
rendering first-class service and ended by giv- 
ing a constructive criticism of things needed 
to be done to make Utah truly alive as a 
library state. Dr. E. G. Gowans, through 
“The citizen and the school,” made a strong 
appeal to keep military drill out of the public 
schools. He told how athletics and patriotism 
should be taught in other ways to develop 
good citizens. Dr. Gowans’ address was heart- 
ily approved by Prof. Elwood P. Cubberley, 
of Leland Stanford University, who, under 
the subject, “The new patriotism,” discussed 
the resolutions of the N. E. A. relating to 
military training in the public schools. 

Wednesday morning the librarians met at 
the Packard Library. The president of the 
association, Mr. S. P. Eggertsen, trustee of 
Provo Public Library, presided. In the open- 
ing address he gave reminiscences of early 
library days in Utah, and showed how things 
were gradually progressing. Miss Mary E. 
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Downey, library secretary and organizer, gave 
a survey of present conditions over the state, 
dwelling especially on the things accomplished 
in the last year. Miss Esther Nelson, libra- 
rian, University of Utah, told “What the 
small library can do to prepare the high 
school pupil for college.” She illustrated how 
the student in high school might be taught the 
care of books, given a knowledge of reference 
work, and shown how to use a library so that 
on coming to the university and college he 
need lose no time in becoming acquainted with 
the library. Miss Johanna Sprague, librarian 
of the Packard Library, gave a résumé of 
“The 1915 meeting of the American Library 
Association,” and named some of the ad- 
vantages which the individual library gains 
from the A. L. A. A. C. Matheson, ex-super- 
intendent of public instruction, followed in- 
formally with encouraging words to the libra- 
rians and spoke of the great service which 
the library movement was rendering the state. 
Miss Hester Bonham, librarian of the Provo 
Library, in a paper called “Revolution of the 
Provo Public Library,” showed how, with the 
help of the state library secretary and organ- 
izer, the Provo Library had been practically 
made over and doubled its service in the last 
year. Miss Grace Harris, librarian of the 
Ogden Public Library, discussed “Making a 
picture collection.” She gave sources of ob- 
taining material, methods of mounting and 
filing, and subject headings, and illustrated 
the various ways of using pictures. 

The business meeting followed. After vot- 
ing to send a fee for affiliation with the 
American Library Association, the nominating 
committee reported the following officers, who 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Howard R. Driggs; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Annie L, Gillespie; second vice - president, 
Elizabeth Smith; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Grace Harris; members of the Executive 
Board, Esther Nelson and Johanna Sprague. 
It was decided to invite the Idaho and Wyom- 
ing Library Associations to a tri-state meeting 
in Salt Lake some time in the spring. The 
meeting adjourned to a delightful luncheon at 


Hotel Newhouse. Many E. Downey 


IDAHO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Boise News of Dec. 30 contained an 
extended report of the first annua! meeting 
of the Idaho Library Association held in that 
city Dec. 29. There were in attendance repre- 
sentative librarians from a number of the 
leading cities of the state, the meeting being 
called by Miss Margaret Roberts, state travel- 
ing librarian. All of the librarians present 
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gave personal reports on their work and the 
activity in their particular section along 
library lines. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Joseph H. Peterson, attorney general, presi- 
dent of the State Library Commission. Dr. 
E. O. Sisson, commissioner of education, de- 
livered an interesting address on the subject, 
“The place of the library in the educational 
work of the state.” Mrs, Melvin, formerly of 
Shoshone, now of Boise, discussed the subject, 
“Benefits to be derived from the State Li- 
brary.” 

Miss Roberts discussed the work of the 
State Library Commission. She surprised 
her hearers by stating that the traveling 
library now has 18,000 volumes and in the past 
year had 200 sets of traveling libraries in 
circulation in Idaho, which reached every vil- 
lage and hamlet, no matter how isolated. The 
demand, she said, is so great for the libraries 
that it is difficult to provide them to all. She 
also stated that she had made arrangements 
whereby any responsible citizen of the state 
can secure any book included in the catalog 
by paying the postage each way, with the 
privilege of keeping the book two weeks. The 
catalog has been issued in pamphlet form and 
can be secured by writing to the librarian. 

Among the greetings forwarded to the asso- 
ciation was one from Miss Mary Downey, 
librarian, secretary and organizer for Utah. 
Plans are being formulated by Miss Downey 
for a joint meeting in Utah in April or May, 
to include the states of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Utah. 

The day’s session was followed by a recep- 
tion held in the state traveling library room. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Gretchen Smith, Idaho State Tech- 
nical Institute, Pocatello; vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary I. Breigleb, hbrarian, Mountain Home 
Library; secretary, Snowden Reed, assistant 
librarian, Idaho traveling brary, Boise; 
treasurer, Miss Lalla Bedford, librarian Car- 
negie Library, Caldwell. The place for next 
convention to be decided later. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club entertained the 
librarians who were in the city for the mid- 
winter meetings at the Hotel La Salle on the 
evening of Dec. 30. A social hour was fol- 
lowed by a program of Norwegian readings 
by Mrs. Borgny Hammer and songs by Mr. 
Rolf Hammer. A large company was present 
to enjoy the entertainment and the refresh- 
ments and opportunity for conversation 


which followed. Miss Pearl I. Field, chair- 
man of the social committee, made the 
arrangements for the evening. 


A. H. SHearer, Secretary. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The January meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held in the John Wanamaker 
auditorium on the afternoon of January 13, 
1916, President Jenkins in the chair. Four 
hundred members and guests were present. 
At the business meeting, 80 new members 
were added to the club. On motion of Mr. 
Spaulding, a vote of thanks was extended 
Mr. Wanamaker for the use of the audi- 
torium. The unfailing courtesy of employes 
and the various arrangements made to make 
the meeting a success, were subjects of much 
pleasant comment. 

The address of the meeting was given hy 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the music divi- 
sion, New York Public Library, the subject 
being “Music and the library.” Practical 
illustrations were furnished by Dr. Kinkel- 
dey, Miss Emily Gresser, and Mr. Alexander 
Russell. Many of those present had read with 
interest Dr. Kinkeldey’s contributions to the 
music number of the Lisrary JOURNAL fast 
August, and were especially interested in his 
paper. The illustrations both vocal and in- 
strumental were thoroughly enjoyed and most 
instructive. At the close of a delightful hour, 
on motion made by Miss Theresa Hitchler, 
by a rising vote, the club manifested its ap- 
preciation of the time and thought which Dr. 
Kinkeldey had put into the preparation of 
the program. The thanks of the club were 
extended to him, to Miss Gresser, and Mr. 
Russell. The meeting then adjourned, and an 
informal reception was held in the House 
Palatial. 

The next meeting will be held in the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation building, Mar. 9, at 
8 p.m. with Kate Douglas Wiggin as 
speaker. This will be, in a way, the first time 
this beautiful building has been opened for a 
public gathering, and members of the club 
may congratulate themselves on the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the privilege. 

Eveanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club and the New Jer- 
sey Library Association will be held at At- 
lantic City, March 3 and 4 

There will be three sessions at the Hotel 
Chelsea as follows: 
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Friday, March 3, 8.30 p.m., under the di- 
rection of the Pennsylvania Library Club. 

Saturday, March 4, 11 a.m., under the di- 
rection of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, 

Saturday, 
session. 

A special meeting of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association will be held on Friday, 
March 3, 3 p.m., as follows: 


Chairman, Miss Margaret A. McVety, chief of 
lending department, Newark Public Library, president 
New Library Association 

“Twenty-five years of the New Jersey Library 
Association,” Dr. Frank P. Hill, librarian, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“How to use fiction as reference material,” Miss 
Maud McClelland, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 

“The small library helping the teacher with her 
geography and history lesson,” Miss Marion G. Clark, 
head of history department, State Normal School, 


Newark, N. J 
fines system?” Miss Agnes 
Library, Princeton, N. J 


March 4, 8.30 p.m, a general 


“Why continue the 
Miller, librarian, Public 

The first session of the joint program, 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club will be as follows: 

Chairman, Frederick N. Morton, librarian United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa., president 
Pennsylvania Library Club. 

“The connection between books and music,” Con- 
stantin Von Sternberg, president, Sternberg School 
of Music, Inc 

“Early American children’s books” (illustrated by 
lantern slides), A. S. W. Rosenbach, Ph.D., of the 
Rosenbach Company, Philadelphia. 

The program of the second and third ses- 
sions will be announced later. 

The rates at the Hotel Chelsea will be as 
follows: 

One person in a room (without bath). .$3.50 per day 
Two persons in a room (without bath) 
3.00 per day 
4.50 per day 
4.00 

Persons desiring to obtain special rates 
for a week or longer are requested to cor- 
respond with the proprietor. 

Members of other library clubs and friends 
in adjacent states are cordially invited to be 
present and to take part in the meeting. 


Jean E. GRarren, 
Secretary Pennsylvania Library Club. 
INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


There will be two sessions of the American 
Library Institute at Atlantic City, March 3-4. 
one of which will be devoted to papers on 
various aspects of research and teaching, ex- 
hibition, and literature of library science, and 
the second to a plan of co-operation among 
learned libraries. The provisional program 
contains the names of Messrs. Dana, Hill, 
Root, Richardson, Lichtenstein, and Andrews, 
and Miss Isom. 
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The institute is being reorganized somewhat 
on the line of a learned society like the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, as distinguished 
from a professional association. This meet- 
ing is intended to discuss the field for such 
an association, and it is expected that the 
president and secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association will speak also on the rela- 
tion of the two associations. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Caroline M. Hewins has sent, as a 
Christmas gift to the school’s collection of 
juvenile literature, sixteen volumes of older 
American children’s books, among them sev- 
eral early issues of the Rollo books. 

A notable addition to the book plate collec- 
tion has been made by W. S. Biscoe, who has 
presented about 1500 plates, most of them 
from the celebrated Blackwell collection. Mr. 
Biscoe’s gift also included 36 sale catalogs 
and the scarce E. D. French memorial volume 
by Ira H. Brainerd. In the gift are 392 
early American plates, 76 by E. D. French, 
20 by J. W. Spenceley, 22 by W. E. Fisher, 
and many others by well-known American de- 
signers. The school collection now includes 
100 of the 299 plates designed by E. D 
french. It is of interest that his first listed 
plate was designed for Miss Helen FE. Brain- 
erd, his sister-in-law and a member of the 
class of 1890 of the New York State Library 
School. At the suggestion of President 
Finley it is proposed to put special emphasis 
on book plates of residents of New York 
State. Contributions of this sort will be 
welcomed by Miss Florence Woodworth, cus- 
todian of the collection, who is devoting 
much of her time to the acquisition and 
arrangement of the ex-libris collection. 

Lecturers other than the regular faculty 
have been as follows: Dec. 1, A. W. Abrams, 
“Visual instruction” (illustrated by examples, 
zood and bad, of educational lantern slides) ; 
Dec. 16, Royal B. Farnum, “Books on the fine 
arts”; Jan. 8, Mary FE. Hall, “High school 
libraries”; Jan. 12, Elizabeth B. Wales, “Li- 
brary work in Missouri.” 

Field practice work in libraries outside of 
Albany will begin March 6 and extend to 
about April 1. Regular school exercises will 
be suspended during this time. 

ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 


About the usual number of periodical ar- 
ticles seems to have been contributed to dif- 
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ferent magazines during 1915 by former 
students. More than thirty separate publica- 
tions have also come to the attention of the 
school and it is probable that there are others 
which are not listed below. As is usually the 
case, most of the books or pamphlets, as well 
as the periodical articles deal chiefly with 
library matters. General literature is repre- 
sented by Edna A. Brown’s juvenile “Arnold's 
little brother” (Lothrop); “The lure of San 
Francisco,” a guide book in the form of a ro- 
mance by Mrs, Elizabeth Gray Potter (1912) 
and Mabel Thayer Gray; “More Arabian 
nights,” by Frances J. Olcott and “The jolly 
book for boys and girls,” of which Miss Ol- 
cott is joint compiler; and Miss Clara W. 
Hunt's suggestive book “What shall we read 
to the children?” 

In bibliography and library economy may be 
noted the following A. L. A. publications: 
“Book selection,” by Elva A. Bascom; “Bibli- 
ography,” by Isadore G. Mudge; “The state 
library,” and “Government documents,” by 
James I. Wyer, Jr.; and Margery C. Quigley’s 
‘Index to kindergarten songs.” 

In the Debater’s handbooks published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. appear two by Corinne 
Bacon on “National defense”; five by Edna 
Dean Bullock dealing with “Agricultural 
credits,” “Child labor,” “Mothers’ pensions,” 
“Short ballot” and “Single tax” respectively 
(Miss Bullock has also compiled a subject in- 
dex to the senate and house bills of the 
Nebraska legislature); and Katharine B. 
Judson’s “Selected articles on government 
ownership of telegraphs and telephones.” 

Margaret A. McVety and Mabel E. Cole- 
grove have contributed the “Vertical file” to 
J. C. Dana’s American Library Economy 
series. Jennie D. Fellows’ “Cataloging rules” 
(L. S. bull. 36) has had a large sale and has 
been warmly commended by catalogers. “In- 
struction in the use of books and libraries,” 
by Lucy E. Fay and Anne T. Eaton, is a genu- 
ine contribution to the literature of school 
libraries. Mary W. Plummer’s “Seven joys 
of reading” has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the H. W. Wilson Co. J. I. Wyer, 
Jr., again contributed the section on Libraries 
in the American Year book. “Modern drama 
and opera,” v. 2 (Boston Book Co.) has among 
its contributors J. Howard Dice, Mary Louise 
Davis, Alice Thurston McGirr and Frank K. 
Walter. The last has also contributed a sec- 
tion to Mr. Axel Moth’s “Technical terms 
used by the book and printing trades.” Among 
foreign items should be noted Arne Kildal’s 
“Boker og skrifter til Bergens histoire (1914).” 


F. K. Water. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The first term closed Dec. 18 with exam- 
inations in cataloging, classification, shelf- 
arrangement and alphabeting. In the last- 
named subject the class-room precedure has 
been modified this year. Instead of dictating 
examples of the alphabeting rules to the class 
for arrangement, the entries were typewritten, 
mimeographed in sheets, and then cut up into 
slips of index size. These were distributed 
after each lesson and the students filed them 
cumulatively, until, at the close of the course, 
they each had a carefully revised set of about 
250 slips including all the probable snags in 
arrangement. For the examination each stu- 
dent was given a carefully disarranged set 
of the same slips to alphabet correctly. 

The annual Christmas party was held Dec. 
16 in the north class-room, where a gaily 
decked Christmas tree and amusing games 
made a very pleasant afternoon. 

The vice-director attended the A.L.A 
Council and represented the school at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools. She visited the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh on her return and 
spoke to the school on “Children’s work in 
some of its relations.” While she was in 
Pittsburgh, Miss Bogle invited the Pratt 
alumnae in the city to meet her at dinner at 
the Shenley. 

The first lecture of the second term was 
given by Miss Theresa Hitchler, head cata- 
loger of the Brooklyn Public Library, who 
gave the class some advice as to the cata- 
loger’s attitude toward her own work and 
toward library work in general, and also told 
them of the organization of the catalog de- 
partment of the Brooklyn system. 

The students attended the January meeting 
of the New York Library Club held at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, the discussion being 
the subject of music in libraries. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Lorette Jenks, 1913 and 1914, has been made 
an assistant in one of the branches of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

Word has been received of the marriage 
Dec. 2 of Maude W. Fowler, 1914, to Clar- 
ence John Russell at Boston, Mass. 

Grace B. Morgan, 1915, who returned to 
the staff of the Cincinnati Public Library, has 
been made cataloger of the Mercantile Li- 
brary of Cincinnati. 

JoserHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The winter term began January 3, with all 
but one junior student present and the addi- 
tion to the class of Mrs. Jessie Scott Millener, 
who will finish the work of the course begun 
and interrupted last year. Some vacancies in 
the senior ranks proved to be due to grippe, 
but even these were few. 

On the first morning’s program, Miss Mur- 
ray’s demonstration binding and repairing lec- 
ture was given, preliminary to Mr. Arthur F. 
Bailey’s lectures on “Binding material” and 
“Binding procedure,” on January 5. The stu- 
dents had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Bailey 
socially after the lecture. 

Miss Isadore G. Mudge’s lecture to seniors 
of the school and college library and the ad- 
vanced reference and cataloging courses began 
January 3. 

On January 5, students of the latter course 
had a lecture from Miss Sarah Harlow, libra- 
rian of the Botanical Garden, on the “Litera- 
ture of botany.” 

Mrs. Frances Rathbone Coe opened the 
term for the seniors in administration by a 
talk on “Publicity for libraries.” The follow- 
ing day these and the students of the chil- 
dren’s librarians’ course visited grades 1-3 of 
the public schools, going to the schools nearest 
the branch library in which they have practice. 
On the 7th, the latter class visited the chil- 
dren’s rooms in some of the upper west-side 
branches. 

The annual Christmas party took place on 
December 15. 

The school was represented by its principal 
at the meeting of the Association of American 
Library Schools in Chicago, in December. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Ruth McLaughlin, junior, 1913, is now 
a member of the Chicago Public Library staff. 

Miss Nora Cordingley, junior, 1912, has ac- 
cepted a cataloging position in the library of 
the State Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Ralph Gossage, junior, 1915, now work- 
ing in the Belgian concentration camp in Hol- 
land, has recently had the experience of help- 
ing to convoy British prisoners from Germany 
back to England and German prisoners from 
England back to the German frontier. 

Mary W. PLuMMeR, Principal. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH — 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


The Training School opened for the second 
term Jan. 3, on which date the class had the 
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pleasure of hearing a talk by Miss Josephine 
Rathbone, vice-director of Pratt Institute 
Library School, on “The development of 
the library work with children.” 

Beginning Jan. 10 the students of the 
junior class are scheduled ten consecutive 
Monday mornings for practice work at the 
lending desks of the system. Each student 
during this period receives experience at 
three different lending desks. 

The courses scheduled for the second term 
are: 


Administration of children’s 1 
Annotations 
Book numbers 
book selection 
Cataloging 
Classification 
lending systems 
library work with schools 
Plays and games 
Reference work 
Round table 
Seminar for periodical review 
Shelf listing 
Story telling 
SENIOR 
Book selection 
Cataloging of children’s books 
llistory of libraries 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Ruth McGurk, 1913, has been appointed 
librarian of the new West End Branch of the 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Muriel Rose Samson, junior student 1913-14, 
has resigned her position as assistant chil- 
dren‘s librarian on the staff of the New York 
Public Library to accept the position of 
assistant children’s librarian in the Wylie 
Avenue branch of the Carneigie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Amelia T. Pickett, junior student 1914-15, 
has been appointed librarian of the Green 
ree Library, Wellsboro, Pa. 

SaraH C. N. Bocre, Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The work of the school during the weeks 
preceding the Christmas vacation covered the 
usual drill in technique. A regular schedule 
with daily lectures, recitation and practice 
work, with accompanying revision, comment 
and criticism is most necessary for profes- 
sional background, but does not lend itsclf to 
a picturesque report. 

Two lectures from the outside correlated 
with regular courses, giving a broader point 
of view, which must always be considered. 
Mr. Herbert Quick gave a stimulating lecture 
on “Reading for rural communities,” and 
Prof. Chester Lloyd-Jones of the political 
science department discussed a “Selected list 
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of books in political economy,” rounding out 
the tepic as given in the book selection course. 

The topic, “Book-making and publishing,” 
given in eight lectures, correlating with Trade 
Bibliography, Book-buying and Book Selec- 
tion, ended with a Christmas exhibit con- 
ducted by the students for the Madison Free 
Library, Dec. 2-5. The students had the 
exhibit entirely in charge, attending to the 
publicity, including press notices, posters and 
general invitations; the gathering and arrang- 
ing of the books, and serving in turn as 
attendants at the exhibit, meeting the five 
hundred and more people who came to see 
the books, many of them to get suggestions 
for Christmas gifts. 

The students assembled after vacation, Jan. 
3, a day before the schedule time, in order 
to have the opportunity of hearing Mr. J. 1. 
Wyer, Jr., who had been attending the mid- 
winter meetings in Chicago. Mr. Wyer spoke 
in the morning on “Librarianship, its aims and 
ideals.” In the afternoon the class met Mr. 
Wyer informally and for an hour were de- 
lighted to hear him discuss modern poetry, 
with many readings from the new poets to 
illustrate his points. In the evening, in the 
lecture room of the school, a group of readers, 
almost entirely professors from the university, 
gave a spirited dramatic reading of “Captain 
Brassbound’s conversion” in honor of Mr. 
Wyer. 

Correlating with the course in children’s 
literature, two lectures have been given: 
“Teaching eighth grade pupils how to use the 
library,” by Miss Mary A. Smith of the Madi- 
son Free Library, and the “High School 
branch,” by Miss Ruth Rice, librarian of the 
branch. 

On Jan. 8 the announcements for field prac- 
tice were made. The assignments are made 
under the broad divisions of 

1. General work.—The public libraries of 
Ashland, Baraboo, Black River Falls, Fond 
du Lac, Fort Atkinson, Madison, Oshkosh, 
Shawano and Viroqua receive students to help 
in all parts of the work during February 
and March. There are three new library 
buildings in this group and the students will 
assist in getting the work started in the new 
buildings. 

2. Cataloging and other records.—For this 
work the public libraries of Barron, Beloit. 
Chippewa Falls, Hudson, Janesville, Rice 
Lake, Spooner, Stanley, Stevens Point and 
several offices in the Capitol have opened their 
doors 

3. Assistance for special work.—Fox Lake, 
Lake Mills, Superior, Waterloo and offices in 
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the Capitol, offer problems of inventory, 
children’s work, subject headings, classifica- 
tion, publicity, picture collections, etc. 

4. Organizing will be done at Laona and 
Stone Lake, two communities in the northern 
part of the state that are just starting 
libraries. 

5. Reorganising will be undertaken at Thorp 
and Waukesha. 

6. Reclassification, changing from the Ex- 
pansive to the Decimal Classification will be 
continued at the Beloit Free Library; it was 
commenced last year by a group of students. 

Just before the holiday vacation the class 
of 1916 elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Helen E. Farr, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
vice-president, Vivian G. Little, of St. Louis: 
secretary, Gertrude L, Ellison of Duluth, 
Minn.; treasurer, Stella E. Baskerville of 
Madison. 

Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Car- 
penter and Miss Humble of the Library 
School Faculty attended the meetings of the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
other meetings which were held in Chicago 
during the holidays. 

Miss Susie Lee Crumley, head instructor of 
the Atlanta School, was a visitor at the school 


on Jan. 3. 
Miss Mary E. Dow, 1911, librarian of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) Public Library, presented 


the school as a Christmas gift with an appro- 
priate pedestal for its cast of the Winged 
Victory. 

Mary Emocene Hazectine, Preceptor. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The first assignment for practical work in 
the Cleveland Public Library system endeii 
with the Christmas vacation. An innovation 
was made this year in that the students worked 
one full day each week instead of two 
separate half days. The course in loan sys- 
tems was carried on during the same period. 
The students who had had experience in the 
Cleveland Library system were assigned to 
college library work, either in Adelbert Col 
lege or the College for Women. During the 
year each student is given the opportunity to 
attend one of the staff meetings for book 
selection at the Cleveland Public Library. 
This experience is particularly helpful in con- 
nection with the book selection course; much 
is gained from the book reviews there given, 
and opportunity is also afforded the student 
of observing something of the esprit de corps 
of the Cleveland staff. 

By action of the board of trustees, the 
director has been given the additional designa- 
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tion of professor. Mr. Strong was promoted 
to associate professor and Miss Howe to 
assistant professor in the university. 

It has been voted by the faculty to require 
ior entrance to the school a knowledge of 
typewriting. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott will give a course 
in library work with children January 17-29, 
being chiefly a study of children’s literature. 
Miss Burnite will, as heretofore, give lectures 
on the administration of children’s rooms. 

The students of the Library School gave a 
Christmas party Dec. 18 in the rooms of the 
school, to which the members of the faculty 
were invited by a very clever announcement. 
A Christmas play was presented by four 
members of the class. 

The Christmas vacation lasted two weeks, 
beginning Dec. 23 and extending to Jan. 6. 
During that time, the dean, the director, and 
the secretary attended the meeting of the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
also the other mid-winter library meetings in 
Chicago. The first class period after the holi- 
days was given over to a report of this mid- 
winter meeting and also reports by students 
on the various libraries visited during their 
vacation, which included Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, and Chicago. 

Auice S. Tyrer, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The courses in book selection have been 
strengthened by the addition to the school 
library of 150 volumes for use in that work. 

The seniors gave a reception on Friday, 
December 17, to the members of the other 
classes. About forty guests were present, in- 
cluding the members of the faculty and of the 
library staff. 

The faculty of the College of Liberal Arts 
has voted to allow credit toward the A.B. 
degree for the hours of work taken in the 
Library School. By this action the same rec- 
ognition is given to the Library School as to 
the seven other technical and professional 
schools of the university. 

Miss Elizabeth French, 1915, who has been 
in the cataloging department of the University 
Library since last September, has resigned, to 
accept a position in the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary. Her position in the University Library 
is being filled temporarily by Miss Elsie John- 
son, of Point Chautauqua, N. Y., also a grad- 


uate of this school. F. FE. Sperry. Director. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 


TRAINING 


On Jan. 7 Miss Irene Warren, president of 
the Library Section of the N. E. A., gave the 
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following talks to the Training School :— 
“Campaigning for better school libraries” and 
“When the high school library comes into its 
own.” 

During the week of Christmas vacation 
Miss Betty Lord commenced the work of 
shelflisting the Sierra Madre Public Library. 
The completion of the shelflist and the gen- 
eral re-organization of the Sierra Madre Li- 
brary will be carried on during the spring 
months by the students in the Training 
School as part of their regular practice work. 

Miss Louise Peck, chief of the cataloging 
department of the San Diego Public Library, 
is visiting the school for six weeks of special 
instruction in cataloging. 

Tueropora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY COURSE 


SUMMER 


Owing to building operations to be begun in 
the spring, which will render the greater part 
of the library building untenable for several 
months, the summer course in library methods, 
which has been offered for four years past, 
will be omitted in the summer of 1916. 


Haron L. Leupp. 


Reviews 


Hunt, Crara WHITEHILL. 
read to the children? 
1915. 156 p. $in. 
From Chapter I, “Fathers, mothers and 

children’s books,” to Chapter XII, “Buying the 
library,” Miss Hunt has reflected a rich per- 
sonal experience of childhood as well as the 
long and intimate contact of a librarian with 
parents and children. 

Her opening sentence “The book agent was 
a very persuasive talker” is a genuine touch 
of that nature that makes kin of the whole 
world of parents, teachers and librarians and 
affords a starting point of understanding and 
comradeship which is sustained throughout 
the volume. 

“What I like about Miss Hunt's book,” said 
a young mother of three children under seven 
years old, “is its simplicity. She makes read- 
ing seem so possible and such a help in the 
daily care of children by her practical sug- 
gestion for deepening associations and cre- 
ating a background for memories.” 

This mother, a college woman, and before 
her marriage a teacher of domestic science, 
is typical of many intelligent women who 
have no time to spend in libraries or mothers’ 
meetings who are inclined to regard chil- 
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dren’s reading as something a little removed 
from daily experience—something in which 
one would “take a course” if possible. 

Miss Hunt indicates very clearly that the 
child himself is the person with whom to 
take a course in children’s reading and wise- 
ly sounds a warning about choosing the right 
time for introducing poetry, fairy tales, Bible 
stories, travel and history stories and stories 
that might be true. 

“Children,” she says, “enjoy an_ infinite 
number of things which they do not under- 
stand; they understand far more than they 
can express; their understanding grows by 
leaps and bounds if we foolish adults do not 
interfere.” No great book has yet been writ- 
ten in “first reader” English, nor yet in 
“second reader” or third reader” is her com- 
ment on simplified Bible stories. 

The chapters richest in suggestion for asso- 
ciative values in relating reading in child- 
hood to adult experience are those dealing 
with poetry, travel and history. “Let us put 
the country into the memories of the men 
and women to be. . All through my happy 
travels I kept finding that the things I en- 
joyed most were those I had known about and 
loved when I was a child. In the tired dog 
dragging a milk cart through the streets of 
Brussels I beheld the original of the dog of 
Flanders.” 

In thus drawing freely upon incidental per- 
sonal experience, Miss Hunt has humanized 
the subject of the reading of younger chil- 
dren for the teacher, the student in training, 
and the general library assistant, as well as 
the parent and the children’s librarian. 

The divisions by age of the list of books 
suggested for purchase are open to some ques- 
tion. Jacob Abbott’s Franconia Stories and 
Mrs. Ward’s Milly and Olly, if read at all, 
would be more likely to be read to children 
over five years old. Boutet de Monvel’s Joan 
of Arc and Kipling’s Just So Stories defy an 
age limit. 

The final chapter “Books for older chil- 
dren” contains some salutary comment on 
mediocrity in children’s books: “I am not 
half so fearful for children of good homes, 
of the blood-and-thunder adventure story as 
of the quantities of ‘safe’ juvenile books 
published to-day. The commonest fault of 
children’s books in good homes is insipidity.” 

It is to be hoped that Miss Hunt will en- 
large this chapter to a companion volume on 
the reading of the older boys and girls. Such 
a book would be a distinct contribution to 
the present stage in educational progress. 


A. C. M. 
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Preprint of the “Manual of library economy.” 
Chapter VII. A. L. A. Pub, Board, rors. 


All working in this pioneer field of library 
extension welcome this clear, concise, general 
survey of what has been done in various high 
school libraries. While very suggestive, it 
does not attempt to go into detai! about many 
items. 

The vital problems discussed are: book se- 
lection; records; the guidance of reading; 
discipline; relations with the public libraries; 
and the qualifications of the librarian. An 
excellent bibliography makes it possible for 
anyone interested to read further. 

There are a number of problems in high 
school library work upon which opinions vary. 
Mr. Ward advocates “selected works of 
poetry because usually more attractive and 
often quite adequate for any probable refer- 
ence use.” It would seem better to have the 
complete works of all great poets in order 
to encourage further reading. Many times 
students are unaware of anything outside of 
the required list. 

The selection of magazines for a high school 
library also requires careful thought. Many 
of the popular magazines contain medioc: 
fiction undesirable in the high school. Most 
students have access to the reading rooms of 
public libraries, and it would seem best to 
purchase for the high school only those maga- 
zines that students need to be encouraged to 
read, such as the Atlantic and the Nation. 

Under the subject of classification, Mr. 
Ward omits the chief reason for using the 
same system in the high school and in the 
public library, which is to facilitate the use 
of the public library by studen‘s, many of 
whom will depend upon the public library as 
a continuation school. Those students who 
are confronted with a different classification 
in college will be under competent librarians 
and teachers, and will have little difficulty in 
finding their way about the college library, 
while the teacherless students and the indif- 
ferent high school graduates will need every 
encouragement to go on with their educa- 
tion. “Economy and expedience” are inci- 
dental to this main educational advantage. 
The numbering of cases is advocated as a 
method of handling a rush at the circulation 
desk. High school libraries are always small 
choice collections, and, with a good catalog 
and adequate instruction in its use, students 
have no difficulty in finding the books without 
depending upon arbitrary mechanical advices. 

The guidance of the pupils’ reading is a 
subject that might be more extensively treated 
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te advantage. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the librarian’s part in encouraging the 
reading of the classics. While vocational guid- 
ance is serious, the most serious and the most 
delightful work of the library is helping the 
students to appreciate real literature. It is 
true that “in large schools with busy libra- 
ries” the personal influence of the librarian 
is too seldom brought to bear upon the read- 
ing of the students. <A carefully planned 
schedule for a staff of reliable student assist- 
ants releases the librarian from the routine 
for more valuable service and furnishes very 
desirable training in system and order, a great 
lack among high school students. Book talks 
to the entering pupils make them realize the 
real function of the librarian. 

The discipline in high school libraries is 
greatly affected by the organization of the 
school. It is a difficult matter to preserve the 
right atmosphere in the library in schools 
without study halls. In such schools, permis- 
sion to leave the library when reference work 
is finished helps to solve the problem. Other- 
wise students may do a minimum oi reference 
work and a maximum of other work. 

An advantage of public library administra- 
tion of high school libraries, not mentioned, is 
the release of the librarian from cataloging 
and other record work. “The chief disadvan- 
tage,” Mr. Ward states, “is that the public 
library can rarely afford to pay the high 
school teacher’s salary which the responsibil- 
ity justifies, and which is necessary to insure 
a librarian of the necessary training and ex- 
perience.” This objection can surcly be over- 
come by arousing public sentiment in favor 
of placing librarians’ salaries in public libra- 
ries on the same basis as the salaries of other 
educators in the community. An immediate 
solution can be reached by an agreement be- 
tween the library board and school board to 
share the expense. 

In the discussion of high school libraries 
as public libraries, Mr. Ward brings out most 
clearly “the peculiar problems which confronts 
a double-duty high school library.” The idea 
of combining these two kinds of library work 
overwhelms the librarian now trying to solve 
the many problems of the high school library. 
If the high school library is unhampered in its 
training functions as a laboratory for stu- 
dents, the public library will surely reap the 
benefit. 

The qualifications of the librarian are fully 
described and fittingly serve as a climax. The 
success or failure of the high school library 
depends chiefly upon the personality and edu- 
cational equipment of its presiding genius. 

Harriet A. Woon. 
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Librarians 


Bascock, Mrs. Julia G., who has been libra- 
rian of the Yolo County Free Library at 
Woodland, Cal., will hereafter be at the Kern 
County Free Library in Bakersfield in the 
Same state. 

Batpwin, Rachel, Pratt, 1908, who has been 
for the past year reference librarian in the 
Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh. 

3LASL, Henrietta M., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1910, has resigned her position 
in the catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress to become secretary to the superintend- 
ent of the Orthopedic Hospital in New York 
City. 

Carver, Helen, New York State Library 
School, 1914-15, was married to Hugh Lester 
on Jan. 8, at her home in Cambridge, Mass. 

Cone, Jessica G., New York State Library 
School, 1895, has been appointed assistant in 
the library of Goodwyn Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Frances, who has been in 
charge of the branches of the Madison (Wis. ) 
Public Library for several years, has been 
forced to resign because of serious trouble 
with her eyes. 

GALLAGHER, Martha, who has been an 
assistant in the Carnegie Library of San An- 
tonio, Texas, since 1912, resigned in Novem- 
ber and on the 22nd of that month was mar- 
ried to Wallace W. Votaw, of Marshall, 
Texas. 

GARNEAU, Hector, lawyer, journalist, and 
litterateur, has been appointed librarian of 
the Montreal Public Library, now in process 
of organization. It is announced that the sal- 
ary to start with will be $2000, while the pre- 
paratory work of collecting and cataloging the 
books is in progress, but afterwards the regu- 
lar amount of $5000 a year set aside for this 
purpose will be expended, It is not expected 
that the new building now in process of con- 
struction at a cost of close on half a million, 
will be finished for another year, though work 
on the interior will be started in the spring. 

GrRAUMAN, Edna, and Mary Brown Hum- 
phrey have been elected librarians of the Boys 
and Girls High Schools respectively, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. These libraries will be con- 
ducted as high school branches of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library under joint control 
of the Board of Education and the Library 
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Board. The librarians have been elected mem- 
bers of the faculty and remain on the staff 
of the Public Library. Miss Grauman is a 
graduate of the Lousiville Girls High School 
and in addition completed a special course in 
German, French and European history at the 
University of Louisville, and has been con- 
nected with the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary since September, 1911. Miss Humphrey 
is a graduate of the Louisville Girls High 
School and the Semple Collegiate School and 
in addition completed a_ special course in 
French at the University of Louisville. She 
has been connected with the Louisville Free 
Public Library since June, 1915. 


Grensipe, Adelaide H., New York State 
Library School, 1914-15, entered the central 
lending department of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, Jan. 10. 


Grout, Edith N., B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School 1913, has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant in the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 


Hen ey, Margaret, of the Illinois Library 
School, has been appointed assistant librarian 
of Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Keocu, Andrew, who has been reference 
librarian at Yale University, has been made 
acting librarian pending the appointment by 
the university authorities of a permarient suc- 
cessor to Prof. Schwab, whose death on 
Jan. 12 is recorded elsewhere in this issue. 


Lecter, Henry E., librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, has been made chairman of 
a committee of eleven to evolve a plan for 
co-operation between schools and_ hibraries 
in Illinois. 


Lounssury, Caroline O., for many years 
librarian in Morristown, N. J., died on Mon- 
day, Dec. 6, being in her seventy-seventh year. 
When the old library and lyceum building 
burned, Feb. 23, 1914, Miss Lounsbury watch- 
ed the conflagration from the windows of her 
home. With the dying down of the flames 
lier life work ended, for the shock brought 
on heart trouble to which she finally suc- 
cumbed. Miss Lounsbury became librarian 
twenty-seven years ago, and resigned the posi- 
tion Nov. 30, 1914. 


MarsuHatt, Mrs. W. F., of Union county, 
Mississippi, has been elected state librarian in 
place of Miss Mattie Plunkett, who has held 
the position for sixteen years. This is the 
only state office in the state of Mississippi that 
can be held by a woman and the contest was 
a spirited one. 
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Nuwn, Dorothea, of Salem, Mass., has been 
chosen reference librarian in the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Public Library. 

Otcorr, Frances Jenkins, brought out for 
the holiday season “More tales from the 
Arabian nights,” a companion volume to “The 
Arabian nights’ entertainments,” which she 
edited in 1913. The present volume is illus- 
trated in colors by Willy Pogany, and besides 
containing some of the old favorites has a 
number of delightful stories that are new te 
most children. 

Perry, Rachel Craig, who was in the travel- 
ing library office of the New York Public Li- 
brary for several years, resigned Jan. 1, and 
will go to Wallingford, Ct., to live. Miss 
Perry has been connected with the New York 
Public Library for sixteen years, being libra- 
rian in charge of the Aguilar branch prior to 
her work with traveling libraries. 

Scuoepsack, Benvenuta, who was granted 
four months’ leave of absence from the Coun- 
cil Bluffs (la.) Public Library last fall, has 
resigned, and will remain in California where 
she has been for some time. 


Sueptock, Marie L., is giving a subscrip- 
tion series of story-telling evenings in New 
York City, from Jan. 26 to Feb. 23. The first 
three evenings will be devoted to Hans 
Christian Andersen, with discussion of his 
work and stories to illustrate the qualities de- 
scribed; the fourth evening’s program will 
include stories from legends of the saints and 
animals; and the last evening will be devoted 


to “humor in education” with illustrations 
from “Alice in Wonderland” and _ other 
stories. 

Srerra, Julia, B.L.S.. New York State 


Library School 1907, has resigned her position 
with the Los Angeles County Free Library to 
accept the librarianship of Ventura County 
Free Library. 

Gail, formerly reference li- 
brarian of the Cedar Rapids Public Library, 
has joined the staff of the Davenport (la.) 
Library as desk assistant. 


WeitenkKampr, Dr. Frank, chief of the art 
division of the New York Public Library, was 
one of the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association in Wash- 
ington in December, his subject being “Pic- 
torial documents as illustrating American 
history.” 

Wauirtatt, Mary Louisa, has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the Library of the 
Bureau of Chemistry in Washington, the 
resignation taking effect Jan. 1. 
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New England 


MAINE 


North Bridgton. An_ attractive library 
building, built and furnished through the 
efforts of the members and townspeople, is 
that of the North Bridgton Library Associa- 
tion, which is now being used. It is open on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays and is also used for 
various community purposes, such as social 
afternoons and for the women’s club. It is 
of plain design, painted brown with white 
trimmings, and ,so arranged that every 
particle of room is utilized. The interior is 
finished in cypress, giving a light and pleasant 
effect as one steps through the door into the 
square hall, with a room on either side. To 
the, right is the reading room, with a most 
attractive fireplace, while in the room to 
the left are the librarian’s desk and the books 
of the library. There is an excellent feature 
connected with the association, called the 
social branch. The purpose of this is for 
the members to meet to prepare work for the 
annual fair to further the interests of the li- 
brary, and to increase the social and com- 
munity spirit. 


Winslow. Miss Margaret Kennedy, of Vas- 


salboro, has given to the Winslow Public Li- 
brary, a collection of 500 books, the award to 
her as the result of a competitive contest in 


which she was interested. The books were 
received by the library during the summer and 
comprise sets of the best literature, including 
a variety of fiction, comparatively few of 
which were duplicates of books already in the 
library, which contained about 2300 volumes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hinsdale. Charles A. Jones of Keene and 
Fred H. Jones of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
offered to the town the sum of $500 to be 
held in trust and the income therefrom to be 
used for the purchase of periodicals, maga- 
zines and pamphlets for the public library. 
The gift is made in memory of their late 
brother, Henry Abbott. Jones, who was a con- 
stant patron of the library for many years. 
The fund will be turned over to the town 
upon its formal acceptance by vote of the 
citizens at the annual town-meeting in March. 


VERMONT 
The December Bulletin of the Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission contains a 
list of 95 libraries in the state which do not 


WORLD 


limit the number of books per borrower, 
while a note states that 32 others limit a bor- 
rower to two books. 


Cornwall. The Samson memorial building, 
a gift of Mrs. W. T. Porter of New York to 
the Mary Baker Allen Chapter D. A. R., with 
a room for the Cornwall Free Library, was 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies Decem- 
ber 18. 


Montpelier. Bids on proposals to furnish 
and set the granite to go into the new state 
library to be erected near the capitol were 
opened Dee. 30. The lowest bid submitted 
was $50,600 on the building complete or $50,- 
600 on granite cut and delivered, Barre 
granite being specified. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


.{mherst. Announcement was made at the 
annual dinner of the Amherst Association of 
New York, Jan. 21, of the gft of $250,000 for 
a new library building. The giver’s name was 
not disclosed. He is not an Amherst man, 
but he had a brother in the class of '67, and 
it is in his memory that the building will be 
erected. Contract for the design is already in 
the hands of McKim, Mead & White, and 
work upon the library will be begun in the 
spring. 


Lanesboro. At a special town meeting Jan. 
7 it was voted to appropriate $1800 to be used 
toward the construction of the Newton 
Memorial Library, which is nearing comple- 
tion. This action was taken from the fact 
that some of the bonds in the $15,000 bequest 
of Mrs. Newton, are not at present available, 
although it is expected that in a year or two 
they will be. Rather than wait that length of 
time, the town decided to appropriate the 
money for present use, relying on the avail- 
ability of the bonds later on for reimburse- 
ment. 


Lynn. Ground will be broken early in the 
spring for two new branch libraries, the build- 
ings having been made possible by the gift 
of $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
received a year ago. One will be erected in 
Wyoma Square, while the other will be 
placed in ward six on the western side of the 
Breed School lot on Hood street. It is 
further planned to establish a playground be- 
tween the two buildings. None but architects 
who are residents of Lynn will be allowed to 
submit plans and the two libraries will have 
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different features according to the needs of 
the localities. The work may be finished so 
that the dedication exercises can come by 
Jan, 1, 1917. 


Palmer. The room in Memorial Building, 
which has been used by town officials for 
many years, and has been vacated by them, is 
being fitted up for library purposes. The 
walls and ceiling have been redecorated and 
the woodwork renovated, and appropriate 
furnishings bought. The extra space was 
needed by the library to take care of the in- 
crease in library work which has been made 
possible the last two years through the in- 
creased appropriations from the town. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 


New York City. The Ash prize of $100, 
given each year by Mark Ash, a member of 
the circulation committee, to the librarian 
whose branch has been kept in the best con- 
dition, was awarded this year to Miss Ida 
Simpson, who is in charge of the 96th Street 
branch. 


New York City. The library of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art now contains about 
29,000 volumes, besides all the important 
periodicals pertaining to archzxology and the 
fine and industrial arts, and a large collection 
of photographs and prints. The library is 
solely for reference use, open to all, and is 
unusually rich in modern books on fine arts. 


New York City. The last report of the 
General Theological Seminary Library shows 
that 1910 volumes were added during the 
year and 49 were withdrawn, making 59,691 
the total number of volumes in the library 
April 30, 1915. Reference readers, day and 
evening, numbered 8494; day loans, 4216; 
evening loans, 1696; and overnight loans, 1142. 


New York City. The Naval History So- 
ciety, of which Rear Admiral C. F. Goodrich, 
U. S. N., retired, former commandant of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, is president, formally 
opened the John S. Barnes Memorial Library, 
Jan. 12, in room 1618 of the Aeolian Hall 
Building. The library is for the use of mem- 
bers of the society and consists of a collec- 
tion of 3000 volumes, original manuscripts, 
prints, and souvenirs relating to the United 
States navy and merchant marine of this 
country. The collection was originally as- 
sembled by Captain John S. Barnes, U.S.N., 
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and was given to the society by his son, James 
Barnes. New books and more souvenirs and 
prints will be added by the members. 


New York City. The libraries of the city 
are arranging to do their part in the city- 
wide celebration of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death. In March there will 
be a great loan exhibition in the main build- 
ing of the New York Public Library, includ- 
ing valuable manuscripts, first editions, and 
prints. In the branch libraries special collec- 
tions of books have been put on special tables, 
and books on the subject have been sent to the 
libraries in the public schools. Typewritten 
bibliographies are being posted in the libra- 
ries to call attention to the Shakespeare books. 
Little talks have been given to many of the 
younger librarians to familiarize them with 
the subject, so as to render them of assist- 
ance to the public in view of the great interest 
in Shakespeare that is already manifesting it- 
self. At the main library a collection of 
pamphlets has been made. 


Oneonta, An expenditure of $6000, by the 
city of Oneonta, for a public library building 
and site was approved by the taxpayers at 
a special election Dec. 23. George B. Baird 
gave $250 to the library fund when it was an- 
nounced that the proposition had been carried. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Free Library 
is to have two new branches. They will be 
known as the Nicetown and McPherson 
branches and will supplant branches already 
in existence in less handsome structures and 
without up-to-date facilities. Like the 18 
branches already built these two new ones are 
to be erected out of the money provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation while the city has 
supplied the land and will maintain them. 
It may be a year before the work on these 
buildings is completed. The McPherson 
branch will be erected on the site of the old 
one in the centre of McPherson Park. The 
old building is being torn down and the li- 
brary is being continued in a temporarily 
rented building at Kensington avenue and H 
street. The old Nicetown branch which will 
be used until the new one is ready for use, 
is at No. 4015 Germantown avenue in a recon- 
structed building, converted for the purpose. 
The new one will be erected at Hunting Park 
and Wayne avenues. The architects for the 
new buildings are Wilson Eyre and John T. 
Windrim. 
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The South 
FLORIDA 


Tampa. The Carnegie Library building was 
completed and accepted by the board of public 
works June 30, 1915. Trustees were elected 
‘y the city council, an action protested by the 
mayor, who claimed the right of appointing 
the board, and the case is now being tested in 
the courts. Meantime a request for $15,000 
for furnishing and maintaining.the library for 
a year was cut by the council to $5000, with 
the result that the library has not yet been 
opened for public use. 


Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids. Within two years, if the 
present rate of increase continues, the Ryer- 
son Public Library will be filled to capacity, 
is the statement made by the Grand Rapids 
Herald. Librarian Samuel H, Ranck, and 
the members of the board are said to be con- 
sidering fitting up the attic of the library for 
storage of books to prevent congestion. It 
will be necessary to build additional shelves in 
the reference room during the year, and the 
walls of the two study rooms on the top floor 
will be shelved, the space between the win- 
dows being utilized as well as the main walls. 
When this has been done and the stacks are 
filled with books the capacity of the present 
building will have been reached. Accord- 
ing to a rough estimate, the attic would hold 
50,000 books. It would cost about $2000 for 
the necessary shelving. It was thought, when 
the building was erected in 1904, that its capa- 
city would be ample. 


OHIO 


Cleveland. Three new branch libraries cost- 
ing about $25,000 each are to be built by the 
library board in 1916 from Carnegie funds. 
Only one site—E. 1osth street near Superior 
avenue—has been chosen. 


Toledo. 


Through an error the item in the 
January issue concerning the approval of 
branch library sites was entered under Cleve- 
land instead of this city. 


INDIANA 


Boonville. The Carnegie Library was re- 
cently completed, at an approximate cost of 
$15,000. George W. Breckenridge, of San 
Antonio, Tex., a former citizen of Boonville, 
gave the library a Christmas gift of 500 new 
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volumes. 
from the courthouse. 
charge as librarian. 


The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 


The library is situated one square 
Mrs, Anna Isley is in 


Milwaukee. Fourteen librarians for the 
new extension of the city library to the county 
of Milwaukee have been appointed by Paul 
W. Huth, county superintendent of schools. 
Because the librarians of Wauwatosa, South 
Milwaukee and Cudahy have not responded 
to the letters sent by the county superintendent 
ot schools, no branches will be established 
there. They will have to wait until the next 
appropriations are made by the county board, 
which will not be for about a year. The 
county agricultural school has asked for an 
extension library, but it will have to wait until 
the next appropriations are made, because its 
application came in too late. 


Plymouth. Miss Lutie E. Stearns was the 
principal speaker at the dedication of the Car- 
negie Library in Plymouth, Dec. 16. Miss 
Stearns said the Plymouth Library was the 
realization of a dream of fifteen years. She 
helped to start the library fifteen years ago, 
going to Plymouth to address a meeting, and 
then returning a few months later and staying 
for two weeks, to organize a library. The 
dedication of the library building was post- 
poned a week so that Miss Stearns might at- 
tend. It cost in the neighborhood of $12,500, 
much of the spending of which Miss Stearns 
superintended, as she chose the architect and 
locked over the plans with a committee of 
Plymouth people. 


Superior. Plans are on foot to secure a 
regular branch of the Public Library to re- 
place the station now maintained in a drug- 
store in the East End, which has become in- 
adequate to the needs of the residents. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. The new Sumner branch li- 
brary at the corner of Emerson and Sixth 
avenues north was opened to the public Dec. 
16. Children were invited to the afternoon 
program at which E. V. Foulk gave a read- 
ing, in costume, and Miss Wessberg, librarian 
of the Sumner branch, spoke. At the evening 
entertainment, a program in which E. C. Gale, 
T. B. Walker and Mayor Nye, representing 
the library board, were the speakers, took 
place. Dr. J. C. Gordeon acted as interpreter 
of the addresses to the audience. The Sumner 
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branch is a Carnegie Library. It has tables 
at which children may play games and has an 
assembly hall for meetings of the community. 


IOWA 


Des Moines. For the assistance of readers 
at the Public Library, Miss Ella McLoney, 
librarian, has installed an information and 
reference desk for the circulation department. 
An attendant wil be in charge of the new bu- 
reau to aid puzzled patrons to select books 
and to distribute general information. 

NEBRASKA 

College View, The Carnegie Library, for 
which the Carnegie Corporation donated 
$7500 more than a year ago, is still unfinished, 
though July 1, 1915, was the date set for its 
completion. The trouble seems to have grown 
out of the inability of the library board and 
the contractor to come to terms as to final 
payments and to a failure on the part of 
the town and village boards to agree on their 
responsibility in the matter. 


The Southwest 
KANSAS 

Garden City. Plans have been started for 
a $10,000 Carnegie Library. The structure 
wil be one story high with a basement and 
will be of brick construction with stone trim- 
mings. It will be 32 feet wide and 50 feet 
long. The floors will be of oak and the in- 
terior finish of oak. The roof will be com- 
position. A steam heating plant will be in- 
stalled 


Leavenworth. The new library building, 
known as Wagner Hall, for the army service 
schools at Fort Leavenworth, was formally 
opened Dec. 28. This building was put up at 
a cost of $56,000. It is connected by two tun- 
nels with the main group of school buildings. 
‘The military library here contains over 30,- 
000 books and pamphlets. Most of them are 
devoted to history and military topics. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa. It is expected that the new building 
will be opened about Feb. 15. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle. The Columbia branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, which will provide reading facil- 
ities for the residents of Rainier Valley, was 
dedicated Dec. 30. The cost of the library 
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was $35,000, which was donated by the Car- 
negie Corporation. The style of architecture 
is Georgian. The interior of the building is 
somewhat different from other branch libra- 
ries erected in Seattle. It is on the one-room 
plan, which has proved satisfactory for 
branch buildings in many Eastern cities. The 
branch contains 6670 books. Miss Laura 
Meissner, who has been in charge of the Co- 
lumbia branch library since 1914, will have 
charge of the new library. 


CALIFORNIA 

Calexico. Architects are preparing working 
plans for the Carnegie Library building to be 
erected here. The preliminary plans have 
been approved by the Carnegie Corporation. 
The building will be one story with a base- 
ment to contain an assembly hall, work rooms 
and heating plant. 


UTAH 

Brigham City. The library board has ac- 
cepted the new Carnegie building from the 
contractor and the library has been moved 
into the new quarters which will soon be 
dedicated with appropriate exercises. The 
building and equipment cost $12,500, which 
amount was appropriated by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


Murray. Murray's new $10,000 Carnegie 
Library was formally opened Dec. 15, when 
Miss Mary Downey, state organizer, and 
several speakers of local prominence took part 
in the program, The building is a buff pressed 
brick structure with cement cappings and 
trimmings, and has two stories. The base- 
ment, besides the lavoratories, and other access- 
ories, has a good sized hall that can be used 
as a lecture room. The entire upper floor is 
given over to the library proper. About $3000 
worth of books are on the shelves and this col- 
lection was augmented on the night of the 
dedication by many volumes donated by the 
public. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Linceln. The committee of the Public Li- 
brary has announced its willingness to set 
aside a room in the library to become a home 
for a collection of Tennyson manuscripts, 
early and other editions of his poems, por- 
traits, busts, personal relics, etc. An appeal 
for such material for a memorial museum was 
printed in a recent issue of the London 
Times, and lovers of Tennyson are requested 
to communicate with the librarian at Lincoln, 
A. R. Corns, regarding any gifts or ioans 
they may wish to make. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


[At the suggestion of several readers of the Liprary JouRNAL we are with the new 


year initiating a change in the arrangement of “Library Work.” 


Despite the obvious 


advantages of the classified arrangement of this material hitherto used it had equally obvious 


disadvantages. 


A dictionary arrangement, making the department in effect a current 


cyclopedia of library progress, will henceforward be followed—Eb. L. J.] 


ApverTISING. See also Publicity 


At the December meeting of the trustees 
of the Free Public Library in New Bedford, 
Mass., the following regulations for the use 
of the lecture room were adopted: 

“The use of the lecture room shall be 
granted for lectures or conferences on edu- 
cation, artistic, literary and allied subjects 
without charge, provided that no tickets of 
admission or money shall be taken at the 
door. Admission to such meetings shall be 
entirely free. 

“Societies or clubs of similar aims, but of 
restricted membership, may be granted the 
use of the hall, but no tickets of admission 
or money shall be taken at the door, nor shall 
such meetings be advertised in the public 
press. 

“In all cases, application for use ef the 
hall shall be made to the librarian, who shall 
have the power to grant the privilege subject 
to revision by the committee on the library. 

“(In granting the privilege to societies of 
restricted membership, it shall be understood 
that admission shall not be refused to any 
person who seeks entrance.)” 

The New Bedford Standard questions in an 
editorial the right of the library to impose 
any restriction on the advertising in the public 
press of meetings to be held by societies with- 
in the library building. 

“As we read the rules,” it says, “an indi- 
vidual or group of individuals may have the 
use of the room for lectures or conferences 
on educational, artistic, literary or allied sub- 
jects, provided that admission shall be free 
and the lectures or conferences open to the 
public. The promoters of such a meeting 
may advertise it any way they please. But if 
a society or club ‘of similar aims but of re- 
stricted membership’—say a club composed of 
ministers, or doctors or students of astron- 
omy—wishes to give a lecture of an educa- 
tional character and desires the public to come 
and hear it, the rule forbids its advertising 
the lecture in the only effective way such a 
thing can be advertised. The society of re- 


stricted membership, if it uses the room, must 
admit anybody who seeks entrance, but can- 
not, through the newspapers, invite everybody 
to come. It could, apparently, advertise its 
lecture by means of hand bills, or window 
cards, or on the bill boards, or in souvenir 
programs, or in the street cars, or on a banner 
suspended on Purchase street from a kite, or 
on sandwich boards—in any way, in fact, ex- 
cept the natural and effective advertisement 
in the press. To most people this will look 
like a queer and rather foolish discrimina- 
tion.” 


ANGLING COLLECTION 

The making of an angling library and a 
short account of some of its treasures. Daniel 
B. Fearing. Harvard Graduates Mag., Dec., 
1915. p. 203-274. 

Mr. Fearing has just presented his wonder- 
ful collection of books on angling, fishing 
and fish culture, of over 12,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, in twenty different languages, to 
the library of Harvard University, where it 
is regarded as one of the most important 
single gifts ever received by that library. This 
article is a fascinating account of the making 
of this library, and of some of the important 
things in it. It began in 1890 in the form of a 
scrap book on trout and trout fishing, and 
gradually expanded to the dimensions referred 
to above. 

To give some idea of the wealth of this 
library it may be mentioned that of the 170 
different editions of Walton’s “Compleat 
angler,” the collection possesses over 160. The 
collection also contains the original probate 
copy of Izaak Walton’s will. There are no 
less than fifteen incunabula in the collection. 

Another interesting feature of the library 
is that it has been the policy of the collector, 
whenever possible, to obtain a presentation 
copy of each book, and where this has not 
been possible to insert, when they could be 
found, autograph letters from each author, 
as well as interesting newspaper clippings 
such as notices of the books, obituary notices 
of the author, etc. Of books published in the 
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last half dozen years or more many of the 
authors have been kind enough, knowing the 
reputation of the library, to send complimen- 
tary autograph copies to it. 

The library contains what is said to be 
probably the greatest number of laws on the 
subject of fisheries ever brought together in 
a single library. These consist of English, 
French, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, German, 
and Swedish, with a few Russian and Fin- 
nish acts. It also contains a practically com- 
plete set of the publications of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, and also an almost 
complete set of the different state publications 
on this subject. 

ANALYTICS 

Charles A. Flagg, librarian of the Bangor 
Public Library has presented the Maine His- 
torical Society a set of enalytical cards, making 
a complete index to all of the different series 
of publications of the society. Mr. Flagg at 
the same time has prepared a similar set for 
the Library of Congress. 

Aupitorrum. See Advertising 
Binptnc. See also Labels 

At the public library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, experiments are being made in search 
of an improved method for binding the class 
of books impossible to overcast where the sec- 
tions are too large for the size of the book, 
and the paper thick, porous and spongy. The 
sections are first stripped inside with jaconet, 
when necessary; the books are sewed on twine 
instead of tape, so that the swell at the back 
can be reduced; a strip of paper is glued over 
the back first, and the usual canton flannel 
back is added. So far, the results have proved 
all that were anticipated. 

Bispee, Marvin Davis 

Biographical sketches of librarians and 
bibliographers. VIII. Marvin Davis Bisbee 
(1845-1913). Frederick Warren Jenkins. Bull. 
of Bibl., O., 1915. p. 212-213. 

A warm tribute to the memory of Prof. 
Bisbee who was librarian of Dartmouth Col- 
lege from 1886 to 1910. Before going to 
Dartmouth, Prof. Bisbee had spent seven 
years in the Christian ministry, and five years 
as associate editor of The Congregationalist. 
Mr. Jenkins records twenty-four years of 
Prof. Bisbee’s splendid services as librarian 
and states that to his unlimited patience, to 
his personal zeal, hard work and enthusiasm, 
are due the results in standard library econ- 
omy, in valuable collections, donations and 
legacies, which have left an indelible mark 
on Dartmouth College library. An early 
estimate of Prof. Bisbee by an associate 
worker in 1886 describes his completed life: 
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“A man whose modest bearing, friendly spirit, 

sound judgment and wide interest in human 

and Christian affairs made him respected and 
influential wherever he went.” 

Book seLection. See Children—Books for; 
Dutch book selection; Shakespeare—Selec- 
tion of editions 

Book STACKS 
Library book stack. William A. Borden 

Off. Gaz. U. S. Pat. Off., Dec. 28, 1915. p. 

1112-1113. 

A book stack construction comprising a 
plurality of rows of metal uprights each 
formed of a transverse web plate and flanges 
projecting upon opposite sides and having a 
series of notches for supporting the book 
shelves. A cantilever truss extending from 
said uprights at the top of each story com- 
prises a horizontal arm and a diagonal brace 
formed integral with the web plate. Twelve 
claims are made for the patent of which 1 to 
5 only are printed in the Gazette. 


Book ists 

At the request of the Retail Merchants 
Board of the Toledo Commerce Club the 
Toledo Public Library has compiled a list of 
books in the library on the subjects of the 
lines of business engaged in by their mem- 
bers. The list comprises books on advertis- 
ing, salesmanship, and show-card writing as 
well as the subjects of the articles of mer- 
chandise. The expense of publication was 
borne by the Retail Merchants Board, a rare 
example of this particular line of co-opera- 
tion. The lists have been distributed to six 
thousand employes of retail stores and the 
library is already noticing a greatly ircreased 
demand for the books. 


BorROWERS’ PRIVILEGES 

Privileges of patrons of the Detroit Public 
Library have been extended by new rules 
adopted by the library commission in Decem- 
ber. It is not necessary now to return a book 
to the same branch from which it is drawn, 
but it may be delivered to any branch, or the 
downtown library. Any books for adults, ex- 
cepting recent works of fiction and books re- 
served for study purposes, may now be 
retained tor four weeks instead of two weeks 
as formerly, but without the privilege of re- 
newal. This new rule is expected to do away 
with inconvenience to library patrons, the 
collection of fines for books overdue at the 
end of two weeks, and the clerical work made 
necessary by the renewal system. 


On Jan. 1 the New York Public Library 
withdrew all the special cards which had been 
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issued to students. These entitled the reader 
to 12 books at one time, to be kept four 
weeks on the first drawing and renewable 
monthly for six months. About 16,000 of 
these cards had been issued, though only 
about 10,000 were in active use. It was found 
that the average number of books issued on 
these special cards was only four or five, 
while on the regular card which permitted the 
use of four books at one time, 92% of the 
readers were satisfied with two books. It 
was accordingly felt that if the number of 
books allowed on the regular card were in- 
creased to six, both the general reader and 
the special student would be served satisfac- 
torily, and at the same time an economy in 
administration would be effected. With the 
single condition that only one of the six books 
may be of the “new and popular” class, there 
are no restrictions as to the kind of books 
which may be borrowed, and magazines and 
opera scores may be had in addition. The 
only inconvenience which the former holder 
of a special card may suffer under the new 
arrangement will be the necessity for re- 
newal every two weeks instead of every 


month, but this renewal may be made either 
by postal or by telephone. 


Camps Lipraries. See European war—Camps 


libraries 


CaTALocinG. See Analytics 


“HILDREN. See Fines—In children’s rooms 
€ DR See F In children’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

The development of a taste for literature 
in children. Orton Lowe. The Child (Lon- 
don), D., 1915. p. 133-136. 

The author is assistant superintendent of 
schools of Alleghany County, Pa. in the 
Pittsburgh district. He maintains that sug- 
gestion is the “master method” for instilling 
a taste for good books, and that “the indul- 
gence of a child in reading oniy what he likes 
and as much as he likes, if carried out in 
many phases of hs activity, will result in 
mental and moral confusion.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS—EXHIBITS OF 

The Hartford Public Library holiday exhibit 
of children’s books. Caroline M. Hewins. 
Bull. of Bibl., O., 1915. p. 214-215. 

An interesting description of conditions 
affecting the collection and buying of chil- 
dren’s books for the annual holiday exhibit. 
Besides the books procured through local 
dealers and during a visit to New York, sale 
catalogs are watched all the year so as to 
buy wherever possible, books that often can- 
not be afforded at the first price; Mary Mac- 
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gregor’s “Story of France,” for example, re- 
duced to $1.50, and the “Baby birds,” “Baby 
beasts,” and “Baby pets” for about the same 
amount. Books are also shown that have 
been published for several years, like Scud- 
der’s “Children’s book,” to remind mothers 
who think it expensive, that it is a good in- 
vestment as a gift to the whole family. When 
the stock is collected, press notices of the 
date and scope of the exhibit are written, and 
postcards of invitation are sent to mothers’ 
clubs and libraries in nearby towns. Several 
of the libraries have book displays of their 
own for a few days or a week in December, 
and the members of a little informal club of 
children’s librarians within fifteen miles often 
come to see the exhibition before ordering 
their own new books. The exhibit makes 
leading and guiding suggestions of the most 
practical and useful order, including a special 
exhibit of suggested—not required—reading 
for every one of the school years; recent 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays with colored 
plates, published separately, and suggestive of 
the tercentenary commemoration of April 23, 
1916; and the Everyman editions of general 
literature. The father and mother of school 
children, who have small incomes, and the 
country minister and his wife, college bred 
and lovers of the best, who have five dollars 
or less to spend for Christmas books, are 
borne in mind. The exhibit is open from 
nine till six on week-days, and from two 
till six on Sunday afternoons, when fathers 
sometimes like to browse among the books. 
Miss Hewins gives as much time and personal 
supervision as is possible, and is always 
ready to suggest names of books or give 
opinions on their value. Besides lists for 
reference, there are special lists for free dis- 
tribution and also the “Pratt” and “Wilson” 
lists for sale. 


CHILDREN’S ROOMS. See Wall decorations 


CLASSIFICATION. See Magazines—Shelved with 
books 


Curprincs. See Scrapbook 


Co-operation. See Booklists; Publicity 


COUNTY LIBRARIES—VALUE TO SCHOOLS 

It is significant of the growing interest in 
libraries and library work on the part of 
educators that in his annual report to the state 
board of library commissioners, County School 
Commissioner A. M. Freeland, of Kent 
county, Michigan, recommends the establish- 
ment of a county library system. In Kent, 
according to Mr. Freeland’s recommendation, 
the library in Grand Rapids would be the cen- 
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tral one, with branches in all the large villages 
which would be the centers of distribution for 
the smaller districts. 

“The chief fault with our rural libraries,” 
says Mr, Freeland in his report, “is the small 
number of books in each library and the lack 
of variety. In districts having a one-room 
school the library is almost a fixed quantity. 
An average of ten to twenty books are added 
to the library each year. In a library having 
about 250 volumes it is not long before the 
pupil has read all the books that are of par- 
ticular interest to him or her. This condition 
would be remedied by the county plan. 

“Under this system the library funds of the 
county, including the city, would be handled 
by a central board. As it is now, the library 
funds of Kent county are divided into 199 
parts, controlled by as many different boards, 
and, as a consequence, there is a great waste 
in duplication of books. 

“Kent county, with 205 school districts, has 
197 district libraries and one township library. 
Lowell is the only township still maintaining 
the township library.” 


Disinrection. See Infection from books 


DuTCH BOOK SELECTION 


The Public Library of The Hague (not 
the same as the Royal Library of the same 
city) has published some interesting statistical 
data of the most popular works of Dutch 
fiction, based on the public demand for such 
works. The result of this compilation gives 
the following list, which may be considered 
a fair guide to the most popular authors 
in present day Dutch literature and their 
works: 


Aletrino. Zuster Bertha. 

Borel. Het recht der liefde; Het jongetje; Het 
zusje 

Boudier-Bakker. beloofde 
Machten 

Brusse. Boefje; In de nachtbuurt. 

Chapelle-Roobol. De speelbal. 

Cohen. Vér van de menschen. 

Couperus. Eline Vere; De stille kracht. 

Van Eeden. De kleine Johannes. 

Eigenhuis. De jonge dominee. 

Feith. Op het dievenpad. 

Goedkoop-de Jong. Hilda van Suylenberg. 

Van Gogh-Kaulbach. Moeder. | 

Heijermans. Sabbath; Wat niet 
flibustier; etc. 

Hoven, Therese. Met verlof; 
Naar Holland en terug. 

De Meester. Geertje; Len huwelijk. 

Noordwal, Cornelie. Ursule Hagen. 

Reyneke van Stuwe. Het kind; Het leege leven; 


Kinderen; Het land; 


kon; De roode 


Nonnie Hubrechts; 


Zestien. 
Questo. Menschenwee. 
obbers. De bruidstijd van Annie de Boogh. 


De Savornin-Lohman. Vragensmoede; Uit Chri- 


stelijke kringen. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
A happy original thought of the social com- 
mittee of the Keystone State Library Associa- 
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tion at its last annual meeting was the game 
of “The Elusive Librarian.” 

Each guest was given a card upon which to 
write his name and library (or address), with 
the request that he wear it conspicuously as 
a means of identification. Then were dis- 
tributed small envelopes containing cards, all 
blank except twelve which bore a cryptic 
“Keystone.” Those who received the Key- 
ston cards kept that fact secret, as they were 
the “elusive librarians.” 

The object of the game was to discover 
which they were, and a prize was offered to 
the one who first secured the names of all 
twelve of them, 

The elusive ones could divulge their secret 
only to those who asked “Are you the Elusive 
Librarian?” to which question their reply was 
“Keystone.” Upon hearing that word the 
happy questioner would record the elusive 
one’s name on his card and hasten on to in- 
quire for the eleven others, 

This hunt and general questioning proved 
such an effective and pleasant method of in- 
troduction that those who completed their lists 
of twelve first felt that they were fully re- 
warded even before receiving the beautiful 
flower prizes. 


Exuusits. See Children’s books—Exhibits of ; 
Local publications—Exhibits of 


EXTENSION WORK 

Library extension was given special con- 
sideration at the recent meeting of the Colo- 
rado Library Association in Colorado Springs. 
An appreciation of more definite work in li- 
brary extension over the state has been grow- 
ing for several years, and it was made par- 
ticularly pertinent this year through a library 
exhibit collected by the Denver Public Library. 
This showed what could be done through li- 
brary extension and what was lacking in Colo- 
rado. Several posters were borrowed from 
New York illustrating the extension of library 
facilities into the rural districts of that state. 
With this exhibit was hung a map of Colo- 
rado showing that over half of the state was 
without a public library of any type. The 
counties which lack all library facilities are 
those in the mountainous sections of the state 
and along the extreme eastern border in the 
dry farming belt. Colorado public libraries 
are grouped along the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, and many of them are doing what 
extension work they can, but with no financial 
help from the districts outside the municipali- 
ties in which the libraries are situated. It 
was recommended at the meeting of the li- 
brary association that the Colorado law be 
amended making county seat libraries county 
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institutions. It was urged by several that the 
law permit the levying of a small tax on 
county property in return for this county ser- 
vice. Usually there are many hamlets and 
mining camps in each county which could 
serve as branch libraries, and distributing 
centres from the county seat libraries to the 
remoter sections of the counties. 


EUROPEAN WAR—CAMPS LIBRARIES 

The work of the Camps Library. Col. Sir 
E. W. D. Ward. Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct.-Nov., 
1915. P. 433-438. 

A brief outline of the successful labors of 
a band of women volunteers who undertook 
at the beginning of the war the task of pro- 
viding literature for British soldiers. The 
Camps Library owes its origin to the desire of 
the people of the homeland to prepare in every 
way for the arrival of their oversea brethren 
to join the great Imperial Army. An appeal 
through the press asked the public to send 
books and magazines to lighten the long 
autumn and winter evenings of the oversea 
soldiers who were to encamp on Salisbury 
Plain, before proceeding to the front. Within 
a very short time the 30,000 books asked for 
were obtained. The Association of Publish- 
ers sent large contributions of suitable litera- 
ture. The books and magazines as received 
at headquarters in London were sorted and 
distinctively labelled “The property of the 
Overseas libraries.” A division of the books 
had to be made afterwards for the soldiers 
in Egypt. Under the guidance of the senior 
chaplain, the chaplains of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force undertook the care and dis- 
tribution of the books on Salisbury Plain. 
The method of distribution was simple—mere- 
ly a manuscript book in which each man wrote 
the name of the book, the date on which he 
obtained it, and his signature, the entry being 
erased on its return, The results were in 
every way satisfactory, as also with the supply 
of books and magazines sent and distributed 
under similar conditions to the Australian and 
New Zealand troops encamped near the Pyra- 
mids in Egypt. 

This first plan having been put in success- 
ful operation, a much larger enterprise, the 
necessity for which had become apparent dur- 
ing the overseas work, was undertaken. This 
was the provision of libraries for the camps 
of the territorial and new armies all over 
the United Kingdom, The problem, numer- 
ically, was much more difficult. The appeal 
to the public again met with generous re- 
sponse, but while the supply of books was 
ample at first, with success came daily in- 
creased demands from troops in every part of 
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the United Kingdom, and it was necessary to 
consider and test almost daily fresh fields 
from which a literary harvest could be reaped. 
Especially, as a demand for books and maga- 
zines, even more urgent than that of the 
troops at home, came from the men in the 
trenches and in the convalescent and rest 
camps at the front. A system was organ- 
ized under which once a fortnight boxes of 
books were sent to every unit in the Ex- 
peditionary Force, in proportion to their 
strength. The post-office department also lent 
valuable aid. The post-offices throughout the 
country are now collecting depots for books 
and magazines. The daily receipts average 
approximately 20,000. The weekly collection 
of contributions from places outside the 
London metropolitan postal area, amounted 
on a recent occasion to over 160,000. These 
numbers though large, however, are only just 
sufficient to meet demands which flow in con- 
tinuously and increasingly, 

At the request of the postmaster-general 
the Camps Library organization also became 
the distributing agents for other institutions 
which were carrying out similar functions: 
the “War Library” which has the supplying 
of literature to the men in the hospitals and 
hospital ships; the Chamber of Commerce, 
which has undertaken the needs of the fleets; 
the Prisoners of War Help Committee which 
forwards books to the unfortunate brethren 
who come into this category; and all organ- 
izations for books and magazines approved by 
the Admiralty and War Office. Over a mil- 
lion books and magazines at the date of writ- 
ing had been sent to the soldiers. 


—FUNCTION OF LIBRARIES 


What public libraries can do during and 
after the war. L. Stanley Jast. Lib. Assn. 
Rec., Oct.-Nov., 1915. p. 439-445. 

A paper read before the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Library Association in 
Caxton Hall, London, Aug 31, 1915, and also 
published separately by resolution of that 
meeting. The special contemporary functions 
of the public library are stated to be three in 
number: 1. The public library can help the 
British fight intellectual as well as material 
Germany, by providing literature which will 
enable the people to understand the causes of 
the present conflict, the meaning of the civil- 
izaticn for which the Allies stand, and the 
values of the various ideas and conceptions 
of the human mind. The library can also 
help in a vital way by supplying practical 
books which enable the people to see the hap- 
penings of the moment in true perspective, 
so as to defeat the campaign of mental sug- 
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gestior. which Germany is carrying on with a 
thoroughness and on a scale never before at- 
tempted in the world. 

2. A time of war is necessarily a time of 
great emotional stress which creates a most 
favorable environment for the appreciation of 
the literature of active power. In this phrase 
is acknowledged De Quincey’s celebrated divi- 
sion of the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power, the latter being further 
subdivided into active and placid power, with 
Byron and Wordsworth as exemplars, The 
library can therefore supply this literature 
so that the people shall understand it better 
and sympathize with it more, when wrought 
to an abnormal emotional temperature by the 
play of great destructive forces in the world. 

3. The public library can provide avenues of 
escape from too much thinking about the war, 
—from “obsession” with which the mind can 
easily become diseased. If people would put a 
strict limit on the amount of attention which 
they give to the daily press, and devote some 
time every day to the reading of a good book, 
there would be not only a steadier, but a far 
more effective national state of mind. A 
large increase in the work of the Paris muni- 
cipal libraries, since the beginning of the war, 
is pointed out as one of the beneficial effects 
of the great struggle. Parisians have redis- 
covered the old truth that “Books are real 
friends; they bring consolation where every- 
thing else fails.” 

The libraries may mitigate the unfortunate 
political and social party strife which was 
rampant in the nation before the war. It is 
often said that nothing in the world will be 
the same after the war as it was before it. 
That is an exaggeration. Many issues will be 
changed, but many of the old problems will 
remain. Toleration and mutual understanding 
can only come by a widened intellectual out- 
look, and the mass of the people should seize 
the present opportunity to read the best litera- 
ture on either side of such subjects as electoral 
reform, woman's suffrage, the land question, 
poverty and unemployment, work and wages, 
housing and town planning, divorce, trade, 
and those questions of politics and history 
which are concerned with the present and fu- 
ture conditions of Europe. All conflicts in 
their fundamentals are conflicts of ideas. It is 
a few books which are at the present moment 
changing the face of Europe. The real war 
is not between the forces of the Allies and of 
the Central Powers, it is a war between 


antagonistic ideas. The forces now engaged in 
bloody decision in so many parts of the world, 
are brought into being, governed and inspired, 
by ideas. 
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The real difficulty in making the public 
libraries effective in the particular direction 
indicated, is the old difficulty of the very large 
number of books, which confuse and frighten 
off many a prospective reader. What the 
ordinary citizen wants is a very select list of 
one or two only of the best and most suitable 
books dealing with all the questions mentioned 
above. Then each citizen should read most 
carefully and pay most attention to the books 
on that side of each question which is antago- 
nistic to his own views, if he has any views 
at all. One of the greatest and most common 
mistakes that most make is to read far too 
much along the lines of individual tempera- 
mental outlook—for outlook is far more a 
matter of temperament than of anything else. 
No one really knows the extent of personal 
knowledge, until individual beliefs have stood 
the shock of their contraries. 

Acting on this suggestion, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed by the meeting: 
“That the Council be instructed to prepare 
and publish as soon as may be a short list of 
selected books on subjects deserving of special 
study during the war.” A footnote states that 
no reference has been made to the part which 
the public library should take in the develop- 
ment of trade and manufacture after the war, 
by the adequate provision of technical books 
and papers, and the collection of information 
as to markets, and so forth. The United 
States (it adds) has already seen the vital 
importance of library development in this 
direction. 


—LITERATURE 

Literature of the war: origins, causes and 
inspiring ideas, Ernest A. Savage; Histories 
and descriptions of operations, A. Hilliard 
Atteridge; Economics and international law, 
J. E. G. de Montmorency; Medicine and 
hygiene, Percy Dunn; Pure literature, Ernest 
A. Baker; Bibliography and select lists, R. A 
Peddie. Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct-Nov. 1915. 
p. 446-480, 

Under the heading, “The great war of Ger- 
man aggression,” Mr. Savage suggests a short 
list of books which covers modern European 
history, German expansion, the inspiring ideas, 
and the immediate causes of the war. “Any- 
body who reads them carefully,” he says, “is 
qualified to form an opinion on the origins of 
the catastrophe.” 

“A fairly complete and definite history of 
the war,” Mr. Atteridge grants, “cannot be 
written while the war is in progress, nor in- 
deed for many years after its close,—as 
history must deal with certainties.” He gives 
the qualifications for an ideal war history and 
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makes critical reference to the various publica- 
tions now appearing as histories and sum- 
maries of the war. 

Although “the general war literature on 
economics,” says Mr. de Montmorency, “has 
not been particularly inspiring or fruitful,” he 
mentions several publications as “practical 
books of considerable value” which amplify 
the innumerable pamphlets and articles that 
have for months endeavored to make the 
British nation realize that probably they are 
the most wasteful of people. 

“The war,” he also adds, “will create a new 
sanction for international law,” and, comment- 
ing on several works on the subject, remarks 
that “it is a melancholy reflection that our 
keenest thinkers should have prophesied in 
detail and correctly how the aggressors would 
behave in the war.” 

Mr. Dunn states that “no medical book upon 
the war has been published by an English 
author. ... The only medical war book which 
has been issued since the war is that by Ed- 
mond Delorme, the well-known medical in- 
spector-general to the French army.” 

“War is rarely or never the inspiring cause 
of literature,” says Dr. Baker, and “the great 
war has not yet brought forth much of the 
first importance in the realm of literature.” 

Of the early bibliographies which began to 
appear after the war started, Mr. Peddie says 
the most valuable list was that issued by the 
Library of Congress at Washington. Of na- 
tional bibliographies, the German is by far the 
largest. 


—SIGNIFICANCE OF TO LIBRARIANS 

Presidential address of J. Y. W. Mac- 
Alister, F.S.A., to the Library Association 
{England], Aug. 31, 1915. Lib. Assn. Rec., 
Sept. 15, 1915. p. 405-408. 

Reference is made to the fact that out of 
the total of about 3000 persons engaged in 
library work in the British Isles, nearly 400 
are under arms. Several library men have 
been wounded, and at least three have given 
the last pledge of their loyalty to their coun- 
try. Beside the overwhelming and absorbing 
interest of the war, all other interests, includ- 
ing the work of the Library Association are 
and ought to be secondary and almost negligi- 
ble, President MacAlister declares. After 
referring to the burning of the Library of 
Louvain, and the campaign of destruction 
which has overwhelmed Europe, the causes 
which produced the war are clearly analyzed 
from the standpoint of a librarian of Allied 
interests. A telling illustration of American 
origin, concludes a forcible and serious ad- 
dress, which has been reprinted by resolution 
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of the annual meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion and may be obtained in pamphlet form. 


FINANCE 
In Malvern, Ia., the proprietor of a moving- 
picture theater donated the receipts of two 


evening entertainments to the fund being 
raised to furnish the new Carnegie library. 


The Wednesday Study Club of Anniston, 
Ala., carried on a brick-selling campaign to 
raise money for the public library. The real 
campaign began on Alabama Day, Dec. 14, 
when the first brick sold was again sold, and 
sold successively until the highest figure was 
reached. Each purchaser was considered as 
having been an owner of the brick, and en- 
titled to honor on that account. There were 
three places in the city where bricks could be 
purchased—and they cost whatever the pur- 
chaser chose to give—from one cent up. Each 
purchaser was given a tag in lieu of the actual 
brick to prove that he had made a purchase. 


Fines—IN CHILDREN’S ROOMS 

A new system of fines has been proposed 
for the juvenile department of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Public Library. Instead of 
taxing small boys and girls who keep books 
out longer than the allotted time, two cents a 
day, it is proposed to penalize the juveniles 
by refusing them card privileges. If books 
are kept out a day longer than allowed, the 
card will not be recognized for two days; 
if books are returned two days overdue, no 
beoks can be taken out for three days, and 
so on. Children will be permitted to read 
books in the reading room during that time, 
but no books may be taken from the building. 
FOREIGNERS, WoRK WITH 

A course of lectures to prepare aliens for 
citizenship was started in November in the 
Public Library at Lynn, Mass. It is estimated 
that there are over 2000 foreigners in the 
city who have taken out their first papers. 
A large number of these men hoped to 
attend the next session of the court for 
naturalization, which was held in this county 
the second Monday in January. The 
speaker for the first meeting was Philip 
Emerson, principal of the Cobbet school, who 
is now in charge of the educational work for 
foreign-speaking people conducted by the pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Emerson spoke upon “The 
meaning of American citizenship.” The second 
lecture was given by Frank E. Marble, on 
“The requirements for naturalization,” and the 


third lecture was by Commissioner Roy F. 
Bergengren, who spoke upon “The govern- 
ment of Lynn.” Seven other talks will be 
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given upon state and national government, 
American history, and biography. 


FuMIGATION OF Books. See Infection from 


books 


Harvarp Cottece Liprary. See Angling col- 
lection 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The efficient high school library. Emma J. 
Breck, Amer. School Master, D., 1915. p. 
453-450; also in the Catholic Educational Rev., 
Ja., 1916. p. 45-47. 

The author is head of the English depart- 
ment of the University High School, Oak- 
land, California, and the paper was read at the 
fifth annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Among the prin- 
ciples considered ‘are the following: 

First: The book must be taken to the reader, 
not the reader expected to see the book. 

Second: The individual reader, once inside 
the school library, must be welcomed by an 
atmosphere of cheer and homelikeness. 

Third: The inexperienced reader must be 
helped: 

a. To find what he wants 
b. To want constantly more and more 
c. To want ever better and better. 

The author also believes that the school 
library must be for the school only, open 
neither to the street nor to the general public. 
She believes that it is impossible for the same 
collection of books and the same librarian 
satisfactorily to serve both the community 
and the school. 


INFECTION FROM BOOKS 
The risks from tuberculous infection retain- 


ed in books. Henry R. Kenwood and Emily 
L. Dove. Lib. Assn. Rec., Sept. 15, 1915. 
P. 409-415. 


The results of a few experiments under- 
taken as a basis and guide to advice sought 
by a large public library on the policy which 
should be followed in reference to books re- 
turned from houses in which cases of con- 
sumption had been recently reported. These 
experiments were designated to test the risks 
of transmission of the disease by books. 
There does not appear to be on record any 
case of tuberculosis transmitted by means of 
hooks. In 1899 Fliigge sought to show that 
consumptive patients spread infection by 
means of the minute droplets of tuberculosis 
sputum discharged (“sprayed”) in the act of 
coughing, sneezing and speaking. This theory 
has not met with general acceptance and is 
seriously discounted by the more recent 
experiments of Chausée and others. 
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Although it is rare to find tubercle bacilli 
in the saliva of the consumptive patient, the 
habit of wetting the thumb to facilitate the 
turning of pages is likely to convey infection 
to books, for the patient’s hands become in- 
fected from the handling of handkerchiefs, 
etc. There is experimental evidence, how- 
ever, that if tubercle bacilli survive at all, 
their virulence is lost in a few days after 
drying and exposure to light; and speaking 
generally, infective organisms (however intro- 
duced) which survive in books must be few 
in number and of reduced vitality, owing 
to drying, exclusion of air, or a saprophyx 
existence at unfavorable temperatures. The 
procedure and results in several experiments 
are given which warrant the conclusion that 
although a library book may be grossly in- 
fected by the cough of a tuberculous patient, 
and while that infection may remain active 
for at least a few days, the infection does 
not survive a period of one month. These 
experiments confirm the results obtained by 
certain other workers, although in conflict 
with those obtained from some of the soiled 
books of the Berlin Municipal Library 
similarly tested a few years ago. In a final 
summary the authors state that the following 
conclusions appear to be warranted :— 

1. There is probably no material risk in- 
volved in the reissue of books recently read 
by consumptives, unless the books are obvious- 
ly soiled. Even then the risks are very slight. 

2. Nevertheless, it is desirable to provide 
against a possible risk, however slight. This 
will be secured if dirty books recently 
received from houses in which there is a con- 
sumptive reader are not re-issued until such 
books have been either disinfected or placed 
“in quarantine” in a separate room for the 
period of a month. It will be desirable to dis- 
infect such a room from time to time. When 
such books are very dirty they should be 
withdrawn from circulation. The loss in- 
volved would be much reduced in time if the 
borrower could be temporarily deprived of 
his right to borrow when a book is brought 
back in a badly soiled condition. 

3. It would be well to demand (upon a 
printed and gummed slip) the following pre- 
cautions of all readers: (a) Not to cough into 
a book; always to cough into a handkerchief. 
(b) Not to moisten the fingers when reading; 
the hands should always be dry and clean. 
(c) Always to keep the book closed when 
it is not being read. 

4. Moist heat is a simple means of destroy- 
ing the infection of tuberculosis on those 
library books which are not likely to he 
injured by such a method. For this purpose 
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it is not necessary that the temperature should 
reach 100° C., although it should approximate 
to that; nor that the exposure should exceed 
thirty minutes. 

It is proposed to extend these experiments 
with the object of learning if hot moist air 
can be efficiently employed for disinfecting 
purposes without causing injury to well- 
bound books. 


LABELS 


George E. Wire, librarian of the Worcester 
(Mass.) County Law Library and always in- 
terested in the improvement of bookbinding 
methods, has a note in the Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy for October, 1915, on fixing the ink on 
book labels so that it will not run. The call 
number is written with Carter’s Koal Black 
ink, after which the label is vaselined. The 
ink then does not run when the back of the 
book is varnished, and the plan has proved 
uniformly successful during the several years 
it has been in use. 


LocAL PUBLICATIONS—EXHIBITS OF 

A collection of the books which may be 
said to have been “made in Lowell” has been 
assembled by the librarian of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Public Library for exhibition at the 
Board of Trade show, and there will be found 
to be a surprising number. These books are 
all written by Lowell men and women, and 
they are of all sorts and sizes. 

The earliest, was a book dated 1840. The 
latest perhaps is the little book on Belgium by 
a refugee who has gone into business there 
since the war began. The whole collection 
fills full four three-foot shelves in a small 
bookcase in Mr. Chase’s office. 


MAGAZINES—SHELVED WITH BOOKS 


The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia says in its 1915 report: 

“Because the public has so often to help 
itself we have made every endeavor to sim- 
plify the arrangement of material so that all 
periodicals and books on like subjects are to- 
gether. To this end all magazines, which 
previously had been arranged alphabetically, 
were roughly classified and placed with the 
books on the same subjects. This has proved 
a valuable help, because it has placed before 
the public much current material, often the 
very best, that they would have failed to 
get if the periodicals had not been at hand.” 


HosPITAL LIBRARIES 

Medical libraries 
Grace Whiting Myers. 
'QI5. P. 341-343. 


for modern hospitals. 
Mod. Hospital, N., 
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Miss Myers, librarian of the Treadwell 
Library in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston, shows clearly that a medical 
library in a hospital is not a luxury but a 
necessity; an adjunct that should be regarded 
of as much value to the hospital as the labora- 
tory, or any other accessory department; and 
that the position of librarian is most important. 
The administration, the visiting staff, the 
resident staff, the nurses and the students 
attending clinics, must all study constantly, 
and must always have available the latest 
current literature. Along every line they 
need the assistance of books and of the 
librarian who keeps abreast of the times and 
can give “first aid” in all emergencies. “Statis- 
tics,” says Miss Myers, “name not more than 
twenty hospital libraries in the world. 
Eleven of these are in the United States and 
four in or near Boston. The largest is that 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
which contains 14,000 volumes, and has an 
average daily attendance of 100 or more. The 
Treadwell Library of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital is next in importance. It con- 
tains over 9,000 volumes and serves the special 
needs of about 150 doctors.” 

An interesting fact noted is that the oldest 
hospital library in this country is the library 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 
It was established in 1763 primarily for the 
use of students who were at that time required 
to pay each year “six pistoles” (from $15 to 
$20) as a gratuity for the privilege. For 130 
years this library was active in the life of 
the hospital, but since 1893 has acquired few 
books, though it continues a subscriber to 
some 60 periodicals. Its historic value is 
now supplemented by the growth and activity 
of the large library of the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia. Up-to-date library 
methods in effective operation at the Tread- 
well Library are interestingly described and 
should prove a guide of value to the medical 
student and reader using the library. 


Music—SPECcIAL COLLECTION 


The collection of music recently purchased 
by the Louisville (Ky.) Public Library, con- 
taining opera scores, librettos, vocal and in- 
strumental music, etc., and books about music 
and musicians, with other material on the 
subject in the library, has been placed in the 
open shelf room. 

The collection has been entered as usual in 
the public card catalog under composer, au- 
thor of words, title, kind of music, instrument 
and other subjects. In addition, a separate 
composer and title index has been made for 
the open shelf room of the songs and compo- 
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sitions in the books and scores of the entire 
collection. This index of more than 10,000 
titles of vocal and instrumental pieces with the 
card catalog, makes the collection most valu- 
able to the public. The collection is for the 
use of pianists’ and organists, teachers and 
classes, choir leaders and singers, professional 
and amateur musicians and all music lovers. 

A very attractive printed list has recently 
been issued to acquaint the public with the 
material to be had at the library and to assist 
in making selections for home use. The list 
is divided into two general heads—“Music 
scores” and “Books about music”—and these 
subdivided for quick reference. The library 
board, in issuing this printed list, has taken 
another step to show the resources of the 
library and to encourage its use, and musicians 
and music lovers of Louisville have been help- 
ful with suggestions in preparing the list for 
purchase. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 

Model newspaper library: The /ndianapolis 
News efficient system of indexing. W. F. Mc- 
Dermott. Fourth Estate, Feb. 6, 1915, p. 6; 
Feb. 13, 1915, p. 17; Feb. 27, p. 19. 

“The modern newspaper library,” says Mr. 
McDermott, “is a higher development of the 
old-fashioned ‘morgue.’ What the ‘morgue’ 
did in a haphazard, desultory way, the library 
attempts to do thoroughly and systematically.” 
The /ndianapolis News Library was organized 
after studying other newspaper and public 
libraries, selecting what appeared to be the 
best features of each, and converting them 
to the requirements of a daily newspaper. The 
plans thus conceived are in operation at pres- 
ent and have proved generally satisfactory. 
The purposes of the library may be stated as: 

(1) Be prepared to furnish on instant notice 
reference to anything the editors may have 
on hand at any time. 

(2) Be prepared to furnish without delay 
comprehensive material for the study of any 
person or subject required. 

(3) Be prepared to furnish at short notice 
either cuts or photographs of any person 
or place that may have come into prominence 
or spring suddenly into publicity. 

This calls for the closest co-operation with 
every other department of the paper and 
means extending assistance to individual 
members of the staff and acting as an informa- 
tion bureau for the general public. 

The news library at this time cares for 
about 6000 books of reference, 250,000 photo- 
graphs, 250,000 clippings, and 50,000 cuts to 
which additions are constantly being made. 
Four persons are employed in carrying on 
the work. Under the headings: The library, 
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Photographs, Cuts, and Clippings, the methods 
employed in indexing, classifying and filing 
are described, the Dewey system of classifica- 
tion and indexing by Library Congress cards 
being employed with some modifications to 
suit requirements. “Every story saved,” the 
subdivision of “War news,” “Government 
makers,” “Miscellaneous subjects,” “Sketches 
of persons,” and the “Condensation method” 
whereby a hundred envelopes can be replaced 
by one with a consequent saving in space, are 
all interestingly described. This scheme also 
allows for the removal of dead matter as 
regularly as the filing of new material. 


Pusicity 

The Public Library Committee of the 
Toledo Commerce Club is hard at work on 
plans for a Library Publicity Week some 
time in February. The purpose of the cam- 
paign is to call the attention of the citizens at 
large to the opportunities offered them by the 
Public Library and by increasing the use of 
the library’s resources to promote wider and 
better reading. The campaign itself will in- 
clude the placing of large display circulars 
in every street car, the distribution of circu- 
lars through the boxes provided for the pur- 
pose in the street cars, exhibits of books and 
posters in some vacant store windows, the 
running of slides in moving picture shows, 
the printing and distribution of special lists, 
and general newspaper publicity, including a 
specia! library number of the Commerce Club 
News, a four page weekly bulletin which 
reaches nearly 4000 Toledo business men. 
Some of the printed matter will no doubt be 
sufficiently general in its make-up to be used 
by other libraries. Librarians who may be 
interested in securing some of this material 
for use in their cities are invited to ask for 
samples with a view to some co-operative 
printing at low cost. Suggestions as to 
methods of publicity, copy for signs and cir- 
culars, will be appreciated. If any libraries 
have slides which have been used in moving 
picture shows and which they are willing to 
loan the Toledo Library would be very grate- 
ful for their use. As this campaign is being 
largely financed and put through by the Com- 
merce Club the advertising matter will prob- 
ably be less conventional than is usual with 
library advertising but it should have a cor- 
respondingly greater appeal. 


—EXPERT SERVICE 

A publicity expert for public libraries. Pub. 
Libs., D., 1915. 469-471. 

On the plea that “a publicity expert em- 
ployed by the American Library Association 
would be of the greatest service in increasing 
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the use of libraries throughout the country,” 
the committee on publicity of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association sent out a 
letter dated Sept. 1, 1915, to 33 representative 
libraries in 20 different states asking them to 
urge their state library associations to pass 
resolutions recommending that the A. L. A. 
employ such an expert. “Librarians,” it is 
contended, “who are such sticklers for trained 
service in the library profession ought to be 
the first to want and demand the assistance 
of the best talent available in a task so 
difficult as modern advertising. Libraries are 
now spending no small amount on various 
kinds of publicity, lists, bulletins, etc., and it is 
doubtful whether the results obtained from a 
large part of this warrant the expenditure of 
time and money. It would be a long step 
toward economy as well as efficiency if 
there were some one directing library publicity 
who really knew what he was doing. It does 
not seem to be a question of lack of funds, 
but rather one of directing funds into a new 
channel.” 

Answers to the letter were received 
from 22 librarians in 17 states. Of these an- 
swers one was unfavorable, 6 non-committal, 
and 15 favorable. If the opinion expressed 
in them is representative of the majority of 
librarians, it would seem that such a publicity 
expert would fill a long-felt want. “In con- 
sidering the whole proposition the one thing 
that needs constantly to be kept in mind,” 
writes Mr. C. H. Compton, of the Seattle 
Public Library, chairman of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association committee on pub- 
licity, “is—that it is not for most libraries a 
question of spending more for publicity, but 
probably less, and that more wisely.” 

As an experiment in co-operative publicity 
the Pacific Northwest Association recently 
prepared some co-operative posters, of which 
2000 copies were sold to 20 libraries in the 
Pacific Northwest at a cost of 4 cents each 
or $17.50 for soo. “The cost of 25 posters if 
printed alone would have been $4.50 instead of 
$1,” comments Mr. Compton, “while the cost 
of 100 would have been $7 instead of $4. 
Naturally the big saving was for the small 
libraries, but there was some reduction for the 
large libraries, as the cost of 500 if printed 
alone would have been $21.75 instead of 
$17.50.” 

RELIGIOUS LIBRARY 

Suggestions for a working library in re- 
ligious pedagogy. C. H. B. (In Bull. of the 
Gen. Theol. Sem., O., 19015. p. 100-104.) 

Discusses about a score of the books which 
would be most useful to teachers in Sunday 
schools. 
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ScHoo. tipraries. See High school libraries 


ScHoots. See also County libraries—Value to 
schools 


—RELATIONS TO LIBRARIFS 

Library work and the public schools. 
Charles Hughes Johnston. Pub. Libs., D., 
1915. p. 457-460. 

A paper which reflects the typical attitude 
toward library service of the progressive, up- 
to-date public school man. Mr. Johnston is 
professor of secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the paper was read 
before the Illinois Library Association, at 
Urbana, Nov. 5, 1915. “The American high 
school,” says Prof. Johnston, “is perhaps our 
most typical as well as our most promising 
American institution to-day. Its dreams of 
various curriculum extensions, of incorpora- 
tion of fascinating new social features, the 
new conceptions that are fermenting in the 
minds of its leaders, make of the modern 
high school an institution which arrests the 
attention of all serious students of our civili- 
zation. In painful contrast to this, from the 
point of view of a librarian, we see in these 
modern high school buildings, perfectly 
appointed in many respects, but a motley array 
of old and useless and dirty text-books, out- 
of-date encyclopedias and reference works, 
and an unkempt array of old black volumes of 
reports of departments of agriculture, ‘attic 
books,’ gifts often of friends who wish to 
clean up their attics, and get their names in 
local papers. If one attempts to vision the 
whole ‘reading horizon’ of high school pupils, 
one is struck with the meagerness of the en- 
tire field. From an analysis of unit costs for 
different items of construction of a typical 
high school,” Prof. Johnston adds, “one would 
judge that the making of a user of books was 
not one of its purposes.” Some of the factors 
figuring in the growing modern emphasis 
upor a better high school library service are 
enumerated, and the suggestion is made that 
as “the ordinary expanding high school cannot 
afford, of course, to add an expert wherever 
a new need develops, a natural and gradual 
solution will be to combine in one person 
several functions, as the supervised study 
director, the teacher, the vocational guider, 
and also the high-school librarian, and this 
would appear to be an opportunity for the 
person with some library training.” 

Several plausible and partial solutions of 
the problems involved in extending and vital- 
izing expert library service in high schools 
are offered for consideration, prominent 
among which are: the official working out by 
the association of a conception of tlhe 
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minimum instructional equipment and other 
sorts of library support which in its opinion 
any public high school should enjoy; sug- 
gested courses of study in the “Elements of 
library mechanics,” the “Use of the library by 
high school students,” the constitution of a 
desirable “Teacher's professional library and 
reading-room,” the securing of proper work- 
ing connection between the public-school 
library and the high school; the encourage- 
ment of local surveys to determine the read- 
ing facilities and reading habits in the home; 
ihe adoption by state reading circles of a 
reading-circle book treating of all the ideals 
for which the association stands; and the 
preparation for the county superintendents of 
an authorized and adequate list of speakers 
who can go before the county institutes and 
explain effectively to the rural teachers the 
aims and needs of librarians in rural schools. 


ScRAP BOOK 


A patent has been granted to Irving R. 
Allen, of Chicago, for a scrap-book which is 
illustrated and described in the U. S. Patent 
Office Gazette, vol. 220, p, 1250, Nov. 23, 1915. 
The scrap book comprises the usual pair of 
covers with a number of single sheet leaves 
bound and adapted to receive printed and 
illustrated descriptive matter. The feature of 
the patent is an ingenious double extensible 
sheet bound with the single sheets. This ex- 
tensible sheet is scored—and reinforced by 
fabric strips at the score line—so as to permit 
the extensible portion to be folded down to 
lie within the space occupied by the book. 
The advantage of the extensible sheet is to 
receive printed pictorial and other illustrative 
matter of larger area than any single or 
double leaf of the book. 


SHAKESPEARE—SELECTION OF EDITIONS, ETC. 


What can be done by Illinois libraries for 
Shakespeare year. D. K. Dodge. Pub. Libs., 
D., 1915. p. 460-462. 

Suggestions for making the celebration of 
the great tercentenary of April 23, 1916, 
effective among small libraries. Contained in 
an address by Prof. D. K. Dodge, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, delivered before the 
Illinois Library Association, Nov. 3, 1915. 
“The selection is made not from the view- 
point of a teacher of literature,” says Prof. 
Dodge, “but to consider the needs of the 
yeneral reader, members of women’s clubs 
and high school pupils.” For the sake of 
clearness a classification of Shakespeare’s 
works is adopted, beginning with: 1. Editions. 
While every university library and every 
large public library will have a set of the 
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Cambridge Shakespeare, the standard critical 
edition for the serious student, at the smaller 
library, where only one edition is needed for 
the general reader, it should be annotated and 
shoyld contain a vocabulary. Among such 
editions, the best are the Rolfe (rev.), the 
Hudson (new), the Arden, the Dowden, the 
Temple, and the Tudor. Of inexpensive one- 
volume editions are the Globe, and the Oxford 
or the Cambridge Poets’ (Neilson). For the 
use of the high school depending upon the 
public library, volumes of the Furness 
Variorum edition should be procured of the 
plays studied in the English course. 

With various volumes recommended under 
each subject heading, the classification is thus 
extended: 

2. Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

. History of the Elizabethan drama. 
. Biography. 
. Critical works. 
. Topography. 
. The Elizabethan stage. 
Modern stage interpretation. 
. Miscellaneous. 

While far from being exhaustive, the list 
of books given is claimed to be “ideal” in 
its entirety: “It contains no titles that might 
not properly find a place in any general col- 
lection of Shakespeariana.” 


Au 


SpectaL carps. See Borrowers’ privileges 


SpectaL cotiections, See Angling; Music; 
Teachers’ libraries 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES. See Medical libraries; 
Newspaper libraries; Religious libraries 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 

The state superintendent of schools for 
Maine, Payson Smith, is sending out informa- 
tion cards in relation to teachers’ professional 
libraries. The Maine State Library has a 
limited number of traveling libraries of pro- 
fessional books for teachers. These libraries 
of 25 volumes each are available for the use 
of teachers’ clubs and for groups of village 
or rural teachers. Each library has books 
dealing with the various phases of educational 
activity and will appeal to teachers of all 
grades and secondary schools. A small fee 
to cover transportation charge is the only ex- 
pense for use of a library for a period of six 
months. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 

The Public Library at Seattle has installed 
a special telephone service for the answering 
of miscellaneous requests for information. 
All over the city neatly printed notices 
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have been posted inviting the public to make 
use of this service in their daily work. 


TRAINING—NEED OF HIGHER STANDARDS 


Universities and librarians. W. N. C. 
Carlton. Pub. Libs., D., 1915. p. 451-456. 

An address given before the Illinois Library 
Association, Nov. 4, 1915, at the University 
of Illinois. After deductions from local con- 
ditions at Urbana, and interesting reference to 
litrary conditions of the 13th century in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, showing that history 
amply illustrates the association of library 
economy with the university, Dr Carlton em- 
phasizes the point that library progress and 
development will be guided more and more 
by influences originating in our institutions 
of higher learning, and that training and 
preparation for librarianship will more and 
more be conducted under university direction 
and in ever closer association with the library 
activities of a university. The pioneer period, 
the self-taught stage of American librarian- 
ship, is rapidly passing. In the future we 
shall turn increasingly to the universities for 
the men and women best qualified to meet 
the ever widening and always exacting de- 
mands made upon our libraries. Suggestions 
are made for future advanced library train- 
ing, the studies for which should parallel 
those of candidates for doctor’s degrees in 
history, literature, language, philosophy, etc. 
The products of such training would be men 
and women with well-stored and disciplined 
minds, with educational foundations lasting, 
broad, human, and scholarly, and with a 
mastery of general principles and methods 
applicable to any type of library and to any 
scale of operation. The college and univer- 
sity libraries are the institutions which most 
need this highly trained type of men and wo- 
men for their staffs. Present library condi- 
tions in the university world, it is pointed out, 
are—unfortunately—not always as happy as 
they should be. One reason is, that in some 
institutions the tremendous importance of the 
library is not fully recognized by the higher 
authorities and consequently adequate finan- 
cial support is lacking. In such a case it is 
obviously the duty of the president to con- 
vince his trustees that, to quote the words 
of Dr. Koopman, librarian of Brown Univer- 
sity, “the college library is generally admitted 
to be the most important element in the 
students’ academic training, and indispensa- 
ble to the operation of all the rest.” A well- 
equipped library is a fundamental necessity 
for both teacher and taught. Wherever to-day 
a poor and _ ill-equipped college library is 
found, a dry, inefficient, indifferent and 
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antiquated instruction will almost certainly 
be found prevailing in the adjacent class- 
rooms. Other varieties of present-day univer- 
sity library trouble are described and remedies 
suggested. A clear summary recapitulates the 
arguments advanced and in concluding Dr. 
Carlton maintains that it is to the universities 
that librarians must chiefly look for leader- 
ship in standards, example and practice. .. . 
Upon the universities is placed the largest 
responsibility for the future welfare, progress, 
and rise in rank of library work. 


Tusercutosis. See Infection from books 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION THROUGH LIBRARIES 


The public libraries of California will be 
one of the agencies through which the newly 
created bureau of visual instruction will help 
to carry on university extension work. The 
bureau enters upon its work with a collection 
of 90 motion picture reels, more than 1000 
stereopticon slides, and a number of complete 
cases of traveling exhibits. 


WALL DECORATIONS 


The walls of the children’s room in the 
Public Library of Huntington, West Virginia, 
have been decorated with silhouette figures, 
so cut and arranged as to illustrate fairy 
stories, myths and legends, and nursery 
rhymes, such as are familiar to the youngsters. 
Many of the stories thus illustrated have been 
told to the children at the story hours which 
are conducted each Saturday. 

The design is an elaborate one and required 
several weeks for execution. The plan was 
conceived and executed by Miss Edith Hall, 
with some assistance from other workers in 
the library. Among the illustrations are the 
following: 

The Mad Hatter; the Rabbit; The Cheshire 
Cat—Alice In Wonderland. 

Little Miss Muffet; Jack and Jill; The Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—Nursery 
rhymes. 

The Pied Piper of Hamlin—This is a frieze 
extending for some distance along the cornice 
of the room. 

The Lion and the Mouse—A£sop’s fables. 

Europa and the Bull—Western mythology. 

Seigfried and Lohengrin—Norse myths. 

Hiawatha—Longfellow. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

Sinbad the Sailor; Hans and Gretel; Mer- 
maid; Narcissus; The Ugly Duckling; Cin- 
derella. 

The decorations have already attracted much 
attention from the children and have brought 
visitors to the department to see them. The 
children are much interested in seeing how 
many they can identify. 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The November issue of the Bulletin of the 
Rosenberg Library of Galveston, Texas, is 
devoted to a description of the library’s work 
with schools, and to a select list of references 
on education and classroom aids. 


The Classical Journal for November, 1915, 
Vol. 2, pages 115-119, contains several short 
reports on the “Relation of the organized li- 
brary to the school.” One is on a minimum 
classical library, giving a list of books ; another, 
periodicals and recent articles of interest to 
teachers of Latin; and a third, on the teach- 
ing of Roman antiquities in the high school. 


Beginning January 1916, the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library discontinued its free 
mailing list for its bibliographical bulletins. 
This was made necessary by the rapidly in- 
creasing mailing list. These bulletins are now 
sent to libraries on an exchange basis but to 
others the charge of 25c. for the year’s six 
numbers is made. This is simply a nominal 
charge to cover cost of printing. 


The Town Planning Review, October, 1915, 
Pp. 77-100, contains an interesting article on 
“Town planning literature,” by P. Aber- 
crombie, giving a brief summary of its pres- 
ent extent. The article is arranged under 
principal headings, and calls attention to the 
leading books and other writings on the par- 
ticular subjects discussed. It will prove 
very useful to anyone interested in collecting 
material of this sort. 


The Proceedings of the American Library 
Institute at the Atlantic City meeting, March 
5. 1915, have just been printed in pamphlet 
form. The discussion considered “The limits 
of co-operation,” and the points made are 
summarized here. The pamphlet also contains 
an extended communication from Dr. E. C. 
Richardson on “The field of the American 
Library Institute,” together with its constitu- 
tion, and the list of fellows. 


The Modern Hospital, a periodical of wide 
influence in its field, has added a new depart- 
ment “Institution Libraries” thereby showing 
the appreciation of its editors for the place 
of the library in institutional progress. With 
such departments as Nursing, Life Extension, 
Philanthropy and Public Health, Social Hy- 
giene, etc., the new department “Institution 
Libraries” is in good company. It should 
have no difficulty in proving its right to the 
position. 
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The Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington has recently prepared two note- 
worthy bibliographies. One is a list of ref- 
erences on railway motor cars, filling 37 type- 
written and mimeographed pages, and the 
other is a trial bibliography on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad which runs 
to 144 pages. Both lists will be of very 
great value to libraries interested in trans- 
portation. 


Two pamphlets intended to help in giving 
instruction in the use of a library, have lately 
come to hand. One, from the Wisconsin 
state department of public instruction, is en- 
titled “Lessons on the use of the school 
library” and was prepared by O. S. Rice, 
supervisor of schoo! libraries ; the other, called 
“Lessons in arrangement and use of library 
for high school students,” was prepared by 
George H. Lamb, librarian of the Carnegie 
Free Library of Braddock, Pa., to make that 
library of greater service to pupils in the 
public schools. 


A Handbook of the Maine Library Associa- 
tion for 1915 was printed for distribution at 
the annual meeting in Bangor. It contains 
a chronology of Maine library history, a list 
of members in 1891 when the association was 
organized, a complete list of the membership 
from 1891 to 1915, and statistics of Maine 
libraries. The latter list gives, so far as pos- 
sible, the name of the town, the library, the 
number of volumes, the book expenditure in 
the last fiscal year, and the name of the 
librarian. 


The third edition of Alfred Claghorn 
Potter’s “The Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity: description and historical notes,” con- 
tains, besides the history of the library, its 
organization of departmental and _ special 
libraries, book funds, and extended bibliog- 
raphy, a description of the building of the 
new Widener Memorial Library and an in- 
teresting table showing the arrangement of 
the library in the new building and the num- 
ber of volumes in each class. The book was 
specially revised for issue at the time of the 
opening of the new building. 


In “Learning to Earn” John A. Lapp, the 
editor of Special Libraries, and Carl H. Mote 
have written a book which, as the title page 
says, is “a plea and a plan for vocational edu- 
cation. It includes an analysis of the failure 
of education as it is to meet the living needs 
of living men and women. It provides the 
definite plan of an education for all the people. 
adjusted to their actual conditions, qualifying 
them for their life work, fitting them for a 
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complete life.” One chapter is devoted to 
“The library and the worker,” and describes 
the part the library may take in universal 
education, serving, if it is properly organized, 
every class in the community, with quite as 
much stress on the literature of local trades 
and industries as on the humanities. The 
establishment of industrial branches of public 
libraries in business houses and of special 
libraries for the collection of material in 
limited fields is also touched upon, and the 
opportunity of the library as a vocational 
counselor and guide is pointed out. 

Three folio publications have been issued 
from the Manchester (Eng.) University Press, 
pertaining to special collections in the John 
Rylands Library. One is devoted to the 
library’s Sumerian tablets from Umma, with 
ten plates and transcriptions, transliterations 
and translations of the inscriptions by C. L. 
Bedale, with a foreword by C. H. W. Joins. 
The second is volume II of the “Catalogue 
of the Greek papyri” in the library, devoted 
to the documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods (nos. 62-456). The Greek text and 
English translations fill 487 pages, and there 
are 23 plates at the end. Dr. Arthur S. Hunt 
of Oxford, assisted by J. de M. Johnson and 
Dr. Victor Martin of Geneva, has had charge 
of the editing of the present volume. The 
first volume was published in 1911, but it is 
hoped that less time will elapse before the 
issuing of a third volume dealing with the 
documents of the Byzantine period. The third 
publication is a portfolio of interesting 
“Woodcuts of the fifteenth century,” repro- 
duced in facsimile with an _ introduction 
and notes by Campbell Dodgson, keeper of 
prints and drawings at the British Museum. 
This is the fourth issue in a series of fac- 
simile reproductions of unique or rare books 
in the John Rylands Library, and made for 
the two-fold purpose of rendering these pos- 
sessions more accessible to students and of 
averting the loss to scholarship which would 
result if the collection should be destroyed 
by fire or other disaster. 

This office has received the final 1915 num- 
ber of the “Official index to state legislation,” 
which is published by the Law Reporting 
Company of New York City in co-operation 
with the state legislative reference depart- 
ments and libraries represented in the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries and the 
American Association of Law Libraries, and 
under the direction of the joint committee on 
national legislative information service of 
those associations. This index furnishes a 
ready reference to all state legislation, and 
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is corrected and cumulated weekly to include 
all changes in position and new bills intro- 
duced during the week. Its arrangement is 
(a) by subjects, alphabetically; (6) under 
each subject, by states, alphabetically; (c) 
under each state, the Senate first and then 
the Assembly or House; and (d) under each 
house, the bills first and then the resolutions, 
numerically, by introduction numbers. The 
entry for each bill and resolution gives, (1) 
the bill number, (2) the date of introduction, 
(3) the name of the member introducing the 
bill, (4) the subject, (5) the effect of the 
proposed legislation or the “short title” of 
the bill, and (6) the position or status of the 
bill, on the date shown at the head of the 
column. In 1916, until June 1, the index will 
be cumulated and published weekly, and each 
aew issue will contain everything that pre- 
vious issues have contained, with changes in 
position of bills and new bills introduced sub- 
sequent to the previous issue. Weekly sup- 
plements will be issued from June 1, until 
the publication of the complete annual num- 
ber, about August 1, in which will be shown 
the status of bills when the legislatures ad- 
jyourned. After the issue of the complete 
annual number, weekly cumulative supple- 
ments will be issued when any legislature is 
in regular or special session. Such a com- 
prehensive legislative index, covering every 
bill pending in every state legislature, has 
Icng been needed, but the labor and expense 
necessary to give such a service is so great 
that it could not be done even now without 
the co-operation of the state legislative refer- 
ence departments and libraries, who furnish 
the material and information required, and 
the national trade associations, public libraries 
and corporations, whose subscriptions cover 
the cost of compiling, editing and publishing. 
Only generous support from all interests con- 
cerned with state legislation can make the 
index permanent. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


CLASSIFICATION 


Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification and relativ 
index for libraries, clippings, notes, etc. 9 ed. rev. 
Lake Placid, N. y: Poses Press, 1915 856 p. 
$6 n.; $7 n. 


Library of Congress. Classification: Class A, 
eneral works, polygraphy; adopted i911 as in force 
1 191s. Gov. Prtg. Off., 1915. 63p. toc. 


Library of Congress. Classification: GR, folk- 
lore; GT, manners and customs; completing class 
G: geography, anthropology, sports and games. 
Printed as manuscript. Gov. Prtg. Off., 1915 
43P. 5c. 


Library of Congress. Classification: HT, social 
groups: communities, classes, races; completing class 
Hl: social sciences Printed as manuscript Gov 
Prtg. Off, 1915. 24p. 
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University of California. Classification of books 
in the library. Second, partially enlarged, edition. 
Berkeley, Cal.: The university, 1915. Unpaged 
(40-p. index). (Library bull. no. 12.) 


ConvENTIONS 
Proceedin of the convention held 
in New York city, September 1 = 17, 1853. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: The Torch 63 p. 


Harvarp University 
Potter, Alfred Claghorn. The Library of Har- 
vard University; descriptive and historical notes. 
3. ed. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1915. 170). (Library, of Harvard University. 
Special publications ) 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 


Boorn, Mary Josephine. Lists of material which 
may be obtained free or at small cost. A. L.A. 
Pub. Board, 1915. 67p. 25¢c. 

Cannons, H. G. T., comp. Classified catalogue of 
the Finsbury [Eng.] ublic Libraries. art I, 
General works. Part II, Philosophy. Finsbury, 
Eng.: The libraries; 1915. 88p.; 46p. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 

Pratt Institute Free Library, and East Orange 
CN. J.) Free Public Library, comps. What shall 
we read now?; Grades 1, 2, A list of books for 
children from four to seven years old; Grades 
3, 4, A list of books for children from seven to 
ten years old; Grades ;: 6, A list of books for 
children from ten to twelve years old; Grades 7, 8, 
A list of books for children from twelve to four: 
teen years old. 3d ed., rev. White Plains, N. Y. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1915. 10. each 


Farmers 
Keyes, Lois E, com Boe Ps interest to 
farmers. Stockton F L. G, 


1915. p. 7-11). 
SuNDAY SCHOOLS 
Church Library Association. A _ catalogue of 
books recommended by the association for Sunday- 
school and parish libraries. V. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The association, 1915. 64 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AFRICANA 

Africana: history, geography, travels and lan- 
guages, etc. London: Eugene L. Morice. 88 p. 
(Morice’s African catalogue, no. 24. Autumn, 
1915. 1228 items.) 

AMERICANA 

Americana and miscellaneous books. New York: 
Heartman. 28p. (Heartman’s auction no. 40. 609 
items.) 

Americana from the libraries of John B. Dunbar 
and George Plumer Smith. New York: Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. 115 p. (954 items.) 

Americana, including many rare items also an 
unusual collection of uncommon books in foreign 
languages relating to America. ... New York: 
Heartman. 20 p. (Heartman’s auction, no. 4!. 
354 items.) 

Americana, including . . rare almanacs, inter- 
esting books relatin the Indians, important 
bibliography , York: Heartman. 17 p. 
(Heartman’s auction, no. 45. 351 items.) 

Americana, mainly from a library originally 
formed in the 18th century by Rev. Ebenezer and 
Wm. Gay, comprising early imprints, collection of 
newspapers, early laws, early schoolbooks 
New York: Heartman. 16p. (Heartman’s auction, 
no. 44. 340 items.) 

Catalogue of Americana: almanacs, American 
periodic als, Boston local history, Canadian history 


law books: Mass. folio laws and resolves, 
Mi higan and Wisconsin session laws . « « Boston: 
Cc. F. Libbie & Co 119 p. (1648 items.) 
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Catalogue of Americana: local history, including 
some items relating to Indians and genealogy. 
Part 3: Pennsylvania-Wyoming, with addenda— 
American pamphiets. Brooklyn: Aldine Book Co. 
64p. (No. 8, Oct., 1915. 1751 items.) 

Catalogue of the private library of the late 
Ezra S. Stearns historian and genealogist, 
comprising town histories, genealogies, New Hamp- 
shire history . . . Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 
120 p. (1545 items.) 

Catalogue of the private library of the late 
George Emery Littlefield - including rare Mass. 
folio session laws, resolves and house journals, 
1693-1805 . . . Part II, M-Z. Boston: C. F. 
Libbie & Co. p. 161-275. (1619-3044 items.) 

Rare Americana, first editions and other books 
consigned by C. E. Stanley of Minnesota . . . New 
York: Heartman. 20 p. (Heartman’s auction no. 
46. 313 items.) 

Rare Americana, including many items, hitherto 
undescribed. New York: Iheavenen. 32p. (204 
items.) 


Communication 


Editor Library Journal - 

Would it be possible to publish the en- 
closed list? The queries are all regarding the 
Christian names of public people, some of 
them being American notables. They are re- 
quired for an index to the 15 editions of “Men 
and women of the time,” published between 
1852 to 1899. Yours faithfully, 

F. O. Cox, Librarian. 


London Institution, 

Finsbury Circus, 

London, E. C., 
England. 
Adler, Prof. George J., 1821-1868. 
Borie, Hon. Aadolph E., 1809-1880 
Burritt, Alexander M., 1806-1869. 
Croker, Miss Beatrice M., —— - 
Fellows, Hon. James J., 1828- 1896. 
Foerster, Pest. Wilhelm J., 1832 
Hart, Joel T., 1810- 
Humphry, | Mrs. Cc. —- 
e” of 

Kihne, Prof. Willy K., 1837-190 
—> Mrs. Frederick (Miss. Catherine E. M. Mac- 

eod), 
Montrésor, Miss F. F., -_—— 
Rarey, John D., 1828-1866, 
Redfield, William C., 17 789-1857 
Sverdrup, Otto M., "1855 — 
Tchigorin, T., 1850-1908. 
Toms, Frederick R., 1829-1900. 


Library Calendar 


Feb. 14. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

Mar. 3-4. Pennsylvania Library Club and 
New Jersey Library Association. Joint 
meeting, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mar. 9. New York Library Club. Russell 
Sage Foundation building, 8 p.m. 

May 8. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

June 26-July 1. American Library Associa- 
tion. Annual conference, Asbury Park, N. J. 

July 3-8. National Education Association. 
Annual conference, New York City. 
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Typical Installations 
of 

SNEAD STANDARD 

STEEL SHELVING 


In Miscellaneous Rooms 


WIDENER MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


Harvard University 


This shelving is used in thirty-six 
reading rooms, study rooms and 
seminar rooms. Front edges of shelt 
supports are flat and square with 
softened edges, inconspicuous shell 
adjusting arrangements marble 
base; steel cornice; dark brown 
enamel to harmonize with oak trim; 
plate glass doors for valuable col 


lections. 


Our special facilities and Technical 
Experience at your Service 
Let us assist you in planning your 
shelving and stack equipment so as 
to secure the greatest compactness 
convenience and economy as well cs 


an attractive appearance 


HW'e also Specialize in 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK 
Main Stack Rooms 


Widener Memorial Library 
New York Public Library 
Library of Congress 


SNEAD TUBULAR STEEL 
BRACKET STACK 


San Francisco Public Library 


SNEAD MUSEUM AND 
EXHIBIT CASES 
Twenty-five Government Bureaus 

Panama Pacific Exposition 


The Snead & Co. 
Iron Works, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1849 


Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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26 west stn street =G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
‘Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- . 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 


country. 
Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has ; 


admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnamas. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 
have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 


tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 
Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
Quart Cans . . $1.00 ae like new. 
GallonCans. . 3.00 Dries hard in a few minutes. 
5-Gallon Cans 14,25 Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 


Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 
Only one application is required. 
Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


Except on Pacific Coast 


Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and _ stickers. 
Sample free Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 
Prepaid anywhere Varnish. 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Library Binding Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. A\ll this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE-TWO-THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 
Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the origina) binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all s!zes and styles of binding 


Wa. G. Jounston & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:- 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We nave had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as *‘the new” 


when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


HE Qarest ver WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tT IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 


and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x!0 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 
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England Library 


BINDINGS _ Bindery Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Premier Library Binders have no rivals in Library Rebinding for 


Quality, Workmanship, Economy and Service 
PRICE LISTS ESTIMATES FREE SAMPLES 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost. a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 


reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SYSTEM BINDERY 
Makers of Ironclad Binding for Library Use 
ELIZABETH, N. oJ. 


The “SYSTEM ™ Binding has met with the approval of many Librarians, not only 
for its durability, but also for its very pleasing looks and reasonable prices. 


May we ask you to send us two books, which we will bind and return 


to you in two weeks, free of charge ? 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. Our Pamphlet and Price List on application, 


‘OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 


The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
hooks are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER ‘new york 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 
‘ Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 
ZIPZIG 
LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in : 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 
x With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) vost free. 
3 140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
“a Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 
LIBRARIANS: SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
you are in need of substitutes or assist- maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- Department. Write for our special Bargain a 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. Hand Books’ and Publisher's Remainders. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY New Catalogues just issued 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD | 132 East 23rd Street = New York, N. Y. 
OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. TICE & LYNCH 
We can get you any book ever published.| (ygtom bouse Brokers 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 16 Beaver St., New York 
John Bright Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE || BOOKS FOR SALE 
TSED BOOKS Big bargains. Catalog rene’s 
561 Third Avenue L-2441 Post, San (Books 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE of any kind by librarian of 7. years’ experience 
LISTS FREE | now living in W —— yn College graduate wit! 
Albany Library School training. Address, “M. W.,” 
} care of Lipraky 
“*The Kind That Good Libraries Use’’ BOOKS WANTED 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems > Edith. Index to P 
and Forms. Send for“ Encyclopedia of Filing ‘Gas “ith, index to Poetry anc ecitations, Mc 
Forms" Henderson, F History of Germany in the 
Middle Ages, Mac lz 
- ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY | Ward, Beery Drodesish, "A Year Book of the Church 


27-29 Beekman Street 3 New York City and Social Service in the United States, 1914, 
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SAFETY FIRST 


“QUALITY FIRST A Book Disinfecting Machine 


BOOK B | N D | N G Something New for Libraries, Schoels, etc. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well 


Eighteen years’ experience for known Library Binder of Newark, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES N. J., has for many years noted that 
Libraries and Schools need to safe- 
guard employees, pupils and borrowers 

(All through the country) Uard employees, Pupils 
ugh y of Books. He has invented and patent 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars ed a book disinfecting machine which 


enables him to disintect, without the 
The Bookshop Bindery slightest ota Book, 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. after it 1s rebound, 
Books CARRY DISEASE 
infects 1, without extra « 

{ REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. all my work, Bindery is 
ilwavs open to visitors Ser me two works 
them to you that you may see samples of my 
Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. | 

Exclusively for the ing it. Ask for price list. Give me a trial 

WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 

COMMERCIALCAMERA COMPANY IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 

343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. Binder forthe Newark, N.J., Free Public Library 


thee on Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD) 


i _ Satisfies both librarian and reader 
ie All books promptly returned 
=> Thousands in circulation 
Is never bound again 
Sewing lasts until the book is discarded 


10 


Weknow your 


The Satisfactory 


ber of the Board of Tru stees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


Write for prices 
Send two books to be bound FREE 


& 
| 
=: Front t e loo h h 
— 2 Cannot break out of the covers > 
Tight back gives greatest strength 
pce You are thinking about your binding. 
Your next binding order solicited You want a durable binding. 
f MULBERRY AND HAMILTON STREETS You want a moderate priced binding. 
You want a good looking binding. 
You want prompt service in your 
ALF rate subscriptions 
a a i You will get all of these if you send 
J ($2.00 in- your binding order to 
4 stead of $4.00 per year) are of- eiaite 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 4 Democrat Printing Co. 
Personal Copies for the Librarian > MADISON. WISCONSIN 
= or his Assistants, or to any mem- A 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 

GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*uaylord Brus., Syracuse, 
BINDING 

*F. J. Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., 


Mass. 
*The Book Sine Bindery, 314 W 


Superior St., Chi 
cago, 

Brabandt & N alters Book Binding Co., 3604 
Ave., Chicago, II! 

Burgmeier Book Bindery, tg909-10 W 
Chicago, Ill. Send tor particulars 

*Chivers Bookbi nding Co., 911-913 
Brooklyn, N Y 

*Willham R. Crawford, Newark, N. J 

Johnston & Co. ttsburgh, l’a 

Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, l ungton, Ind 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springtield, 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, II! 

*Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 

George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Springport Bookbindery, Springport, Mich 

C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New 
N. Y. Old books rebound 

*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 
New York 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 

“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Holden Patent Book C wer Co., Springfield, 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 

*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St, 
New York 


06 Lincoln 


Atlantic Ave 


Mass 


Rochelle, 


igth St 


Mass 


DER DEPT 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. ¢ 
many 
*BRaker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng 
"Raker & Taylor New York 
Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinav an) 
Brockha 1s, Leipzig 
and Noble. New York (F tonal Books) 
Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
y Malkan, New k 
McClure & Co., 
McDevitt Wilson’s, Inc 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 
*Bernard Quaritch, London, 
*T. E. Schulte, New York 
*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New otk 
Sotheran & Co., London 
C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York 
*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC 
Art Metal Construction C o., Jamestown, N. ¥ 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 
*Macey Co., The, Grand Rapids, Mich 

*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
ae Photostat, Camera Co., Rochester 


a.M. Ger 


Commercial 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Towa. 


CARD AND [TILING CABINETS, ETC 


LIBRARY JOUR 


Boston, 


North Ave, 


NAL 


[February, 


1 he General Fireprooling Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ireau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


ing & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


e Glo 

ibrary 

| Mel 

* Elsinore 

York 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
DUSTERS. 


lloward Dustless-Duster Co., 200 Summer St., 


Mass. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, Ohio 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 
*Bahrenburg & Co., 401 Lafayette St.. N. Y. C. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syra 4 
The Globe Werni cke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library ureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
M lurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
— CATALOGERS 
Phe Inde Miss Juli E. Elliott, Dire: 
So. P Chicago 
INKS, MUCILAGE, oe CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, ! 
*C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 ot . St., Brooklyn. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., Randolph St., 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
UPLICATORS. 
The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. \ 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N \ 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y 
LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 
The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Sar 


rancisco 


Paper Co., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 


Boston 


Universal Binder Sales 
or 


Chicago 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS 
NDEX, ETC. 


se Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo. M 
Madison, Wis 
BACK NUMBERS 
B m Be Francis St., Be n, M 
W alter S flo ughton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
4043 Powelton Ave., Phila, Ia 


MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
*Rreitkopf & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St.. N. Y C 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES 
*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7zoth Sts., East 
River, N. Y C 
Remington 


where. 


Kalamazoo Lox 
*Democrat Printing Co., 


MAGAZINES 


Patterson, 


Paul C 


[ypewriting Co., New York and Every 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 
*Gavlord Brothers, Syracuse, N 


Secondhand and New. 
Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. City. Catalogue. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number 


[2 “INFORMATION” (monthly) is an up-to-date reference tool that should be on file in 
every public library. Have you placed YOUR order for 19167? 


| 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., a95 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 31 W. 1sth St., New York 

Baker & Tagter Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 
Ave., York. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr, 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 

magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Loren Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th. St., New 

or’ 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 
Periodical ” Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William a Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., qth and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Petetetabia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gerhart, C., & Co Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St. New 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, B. & 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 25 W. 42d St., New York City. 
(Americana. ) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. Ee. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, go West a7th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 8«7 63d St., Chicago, 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., Co., Sechariien, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Supscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVay. John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

mericana, General History, Science, ology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., t7 Ann St, New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West «sth St., 

ew York; 24 Bedford St,, Strand, London. 

Puteam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4 ~ St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River ie Troy, N. Y. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 
Stechert, F. C., Co., Inc., 29-35 West jad St., 


Co., uss West ont St., New 
in various nguages. 
Cedar apid: 
(Books about Iowa the West. 
Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
New ks, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Towa. 


wees 97 Sunderland Rd, Forest Hill, Londoa, 
(Catalogues, including “Americana, post free.) 
ae Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Pechshep, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England 
Blackwell, B. H., and Broad St., 


(Theolo gical, 
(All books 


Blake, W. W., Mexico 
printed in "Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., 


Brill, EJ. 
ri Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
s Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
umpus, J E., Ltd., Oxford St., 
(Sear ‘Fine and eal.) 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., ites Bath, England. 
Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural. 
History "and Scientific.) 
83a High Marylebone, London, 
me | Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlstf 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) — 
Gottschalk, Unter den Linden, Berlin. , 
(Ra a Mss., Science.) 
Book 


Gray Genealogical Record Office and 

‘Churchfield Road: East, Acton, London, 
ng. amily historie 1 Ame 
cana, Researches made.) 


a Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29. Leipzig, 


Higham, Charles, & Son, Farrin St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second- hand 
Longe & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 

ork. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 

France, 
Maggs 109 London, Specialists 
re Books, Li Library Editions, Prete and Auto- 


t Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 


Germany 


Morton, J. M. 
hand ‘catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 


Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


ae... a S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
rare ks of every kind, artistical 
prints, etc.) 
Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
England. 
Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 
Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 
Sotheran, Henry 7 Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
ork; also "Leipzig, London, ris. 
Stevens, Son & Stile Great ianell London, 


Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, ation: 


[3 Don’t fail to place “INFORMATION.” the new monthly digest of current events, om your 


list for 1916, 
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(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana,, General Literature, Theology.) 
. 


New Library Editions of 
Standard Authors 


We have been able to secure a large number of sets of the | 
following authors, printed from the Houghton-Mifflin Com- | 
pany’s plates, at less than half the original published price. 
These books are on excellent paper, have gilt tops, and the 
edges are uncut :—- 


Harte 12 vols. . $10.20 
Hawthorne 10 8.50 
Emerson 6 5.10 
Leatherstocking Tales 5 4,25 
Holmes Breakfast Table Series 4 3.40 


Aldrich 7.65 
Stevenson 10 ‘ 6.50 


Sets of these in balf-leather, marbled paper sides 
$7.10 per volume—sold in sets only 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


| 
| 
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| 
York’ 42 Broadway and 55 New Street | be 
New York’s Largest y ee 
Bookstore New York 
bal 


